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The Disentanglers.’ 


XI. 
THE ADVENTURE OF THE MISERLY MARQUIS, 


I. The Marquis Consults Gray and Graham. 


EW men were, and perhaps no marquis was, so unpopular as 
the Marquis of Restalrig, Logan’s maternal Scotch cousin, 
widely removed. He was the last of his family, in the direct line, 
and on his death almost all his vast wealth would go to nobody knew 
where. To be sure, Logan himself would succeed to the title of 
Fast Castle, which descends to heirs general, but nothing 
worth having went with the title. Logan had only the most 
distant memory of seeing the marquis when he himself was a 
little boy, and the marquis gave him two sixpences. His 
relationship to his opulent though remote kinsman had been of 
no service to him in the struggle for social existence. It carried 
no ‘ expectations,’ and did not afford the most shadowy basis for a 
post obit. There was no entail: the marquis could do as he liked 
with his own. 

‘The Jews may have been credulous in the time of 
Horace,’ Logan said, ‘but now they insist on the most drastic 
evidence of prospective wealth. No, they won’t lend me a 
shekel.’ 

Events were to prove that other financial operators were better 
informed than the chosen people, though, to be sure, their belief 
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was displayed in a manner at once grotesque and painfully 
embarrassing. 

Why the'marquis was generally disliked we might explain, 
historically, if we were acquainted with the tale of his infancy, 
early youth, and adolescence. Perhaps he had been betrayed in 
his affections, and was ‘ taking it out’ of mankindin general. But 
this notion implies that the marquis once had some affections, 
a point not hitherto substantiated by any evidence. Perhaps 
heredity was to blame—some unhappy blend of parentage. An 
ancestor at an unknown period may have bequeathed-to the 
marquis the elements of his unalluring character. But the only 
ancestor of marked temperament was the festive Logan of Restalrig, 
who conspired over his cups to kidnap a king, laid out his plot on 
the lines of an Italian novel, and died without being detected. 
This heroic ancestor admitted that he hated ‘arguments derived 
from religion,’ and, so far, the Marquis of Restalrig was quite with 
him, if the arguments bore on giving to the poor, or, indeed, to 
anyone. 

In fact, the marquis was that unpopular character, a miser. 
Your miser may be looked up to, in a way, as an ideal votary of 
Mammon, but he is never loved. On his vast possessions, mainly 
in coalfields, he was even more detested than the ordinary run of 
capitalists. The cottages and farmhouses on his estates were 
dilapidated and insanitary beyond what is endurable. Ofhis many 
mansions, some were kept in decent repair, because he drew many 
shillings from tourists admitted to view them. But his favourite 
abode was almost as ruinous as his cottages, and an artist in 
search of a model for the domestic interior of the Master of 
Ravenswood might have found what he wanted at Kirkburn, the 
usual lair of this avaricious nobleman. It was a keep of the six- 
teenth century, and looked as if it had never been papered or 
painted since Queen Mary’s time. But it was near the collieries ; 
and within its blackened walls, and among its bleak fields and 
grimy trees, Lord Restalrig chose to live alone, with an old man 
and an old woman for his attendants. The woman had been his 
nurse ; it was whispered in the district that she was also his 
illegal aunt, or perhaps even, so to speak, his illegal stepmother. 
At all events, she endured more than anybody but a Scotch 
woman who had been his nurse in childhood would have tolerated. 
To keep her in his service saved him the cost of a pension, which 
even the marquis, people thought, could hardly refuse to allow 
her. The other old servitor was her husband, and entirely under 
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her domination. Both might be reckoned staunch, in the old 
fashion, ‘to the name,’ which Logan only bore by accident, his 
grandmother having wedded a kinless Logan who had no demon- 
strable connection with the house of Restalrig. Any mortal but 
the marquis would probably have brought Logan up as his heir, 
for the churlish peer had no nearer connection. But the marquis 
did more than sympathise with the Roman emperor who quoted 
‘after me the Last Day.’ The emperor only meant that, after his 
time, he did not care how soon earth and fire were mingled. 
The marquis, on the other hand, gave the impression that, he 
once out of the way, he ardently desired the destruction of the 
whole human race. He was not known ever to have consciously 
benefited man or woman. He screwed out what he might from 
everybody in his power, and made no returns which the law did 
not exact; even these, as far as the income tax went, he kept at 
the lowest figure possible. 

Such was the distinguished personage whose card was handed 
to Merton one morning at the office. There had been no previous 
exchange of letters, according to the rules of the Society, and yet 
Merton could not suppose that the marquis wished to see him on 
any but business matters. ‘He wants to put a spoke in some- 
body’s wheel,’ thought Merton, ‘ but whose ?’ 

He hastily scrawled a note for Logan, who, as usual, was late, 
put it in an envelope, and sealed it. He wrote: ‘On no account 
come in. Eaplanation later.’ Then he gave the note to the 
office-boy, impressed on him the necessity of placing it in Logan’s 
hands when he arrived, and told the boy to admit the visitor. 

The marquis entered, clad in rusty black not unlike a Scotch 
peasant’s best raiment as worn at funerals. He held a dripping 
umbrella; his boots were muddy, his trousers had their frayed 
ends turned up. He wore a hard, cruel red face, with keen grey 
eyes beneath penthouses where age had touched the original 
tawny red with snow. Merton, bowing, took the umbrella and 
placed it in a stand. 

‘You'll not have any snuff?’ asked the marquis. 

Trevor had placed a few enamelled snuff-boxes of the 
eighteenth century among the other costly bibelots in the rooms, 
and, by an unusual chance, one of them actually did contain what 
the marquis wanted. Merton opened it and handed it to the 
peer, who, after trying a pinch on his nostrils, poured a quantity 
into his hand and thence into a little black mull made of horn, 
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which he took from his breast pocket. ‘It’s good,’ he said. 
‘ Better than I get at Kirkburn. You'll know who I am?’ His 
accent was nearly as broad as that of one of his own hinds, and 
he sometimes used Scottish words, to Merton’s perplexity. 

‘Everyone has heard of the Marquis of Restalrig,’ said 
Merton. 

‘ Ay, and little to his good, I’ll be bound ?’ 

‘I do not listen to gossip,’ said Merton. ‘I presume, though 
you have not addressed me by letter, that your visit is not uncon- 
nected with business ?’ 

‘No, no, no letters! I never was wasteful in postage stamps. 
But as I was in London, to see the doctor, for the Edinburgh ones 
can make nothing of the case—a kind of dwawming—I looked in 
at auld Nicky Maxwell’s. She gave me a good character of you, 
and she is one to lippen to. And you make no charge for a first 
interview.’ 

Merton vaguely conjectured that to ‘lippen’ implied some 
sort of caress; however, he only said that he was obliged to Miss 
Maxwell for her kind estimate of his firm. 

‘Gray and Graham, good Scots names. You'll not be one of 
the Grahams of Netherby, though ?’ 

‘The name of the firm is merely conventional, a trading title,’ 
said Merton ; ‘if you want to know my name, there it is,’ and he 
handed his card to the marquis, who stared at it, and (apparently 
from motiveless acquisitiveness) put it into his pocket. 

‘I don’t like an alias,’ he said. ‘ But it seems you are to 
lippen to.’ 

From the context Merton now understood that the marquis 
probably wished to signify that he was to be trusted. So he 
bowed, and expressed a hope that he was ‘all that could be desired 
in the lippening way.’ 

‘You're laughing at my Doric ?’ asked the nobleman. ‘ Well, 
in the only important way, it’s not at my expense. Ha! Ha!’ 
He shook a lumbering laugh out of himself. 

Merton smiled—and was bored. 

‘I’m come about stopping a marriage,’ said the marquis, at 
last arriving at business. 

‘My experience is at your service,’ said Merton. 

‘ Well,’ went on the marquis, ‘ ours is an old name. 

Merton remarked that, in the course of historical study, he 
had made himself acquainted with the achievements of the house. 
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‘Auld warld tales! But I wish I could tell where the 
treasure is that wily auld Logan quarrelled over with the wizard 
Laird of Merchistoun. Logan would not implement the contract 
—half profits. But my wits are wool-gathering.’ 

He began to wander round the room, looking at the mezzotints. 
He stopped in front of one portrait, and said, ‘My Aunt!’ 
Merton took this for an exclamation of astonishment, but later 
found that the lady (after Lawrence) really had been the great- 
aunt of the marquis. 

Merton conceived that the wits of his visitor were worse than 
‘wool-gathering,’ that he had ‘softening of the brain.’ But 
circumstances presently indicated that Lord Restalrig was actually 
suffering from a much less common disorder—softening of the 
heart. 

He returned to his seat, and helped himself to snuff out of 
the enamelled gold box, on which Merton deemed it politic to 
keep a watchful eye. 

‘Man, I’m sweird’ (reluctant) ‘to come to the point,’ said 
Lord Restalrig. 

Merton erroneously understood him to mean that he was under 
oath or vow to come to the point, and showed a face of attention. 

‘I’m not the man I was. The doctors don’t understand my 
case—they take awful fees—but I see they think ill of it. And 
that sets a body thinking. Have you a taste of brandy in the 
house ?’ 

As the visitor's weather-beaten ruddiness had changed to a 
ghastly ashen hue, rather bordering on the azure, Merton set 
forth the liqueur case, and drew a bottle of soda water. 

‘No water,’ said the peer; ‘it’s just ma twal’ ours, an auld 
Scotch fashion,’ and he took without winking an orthodox dram 
of brandy. Then he looked at the silver tops of the flasks. 

‘A good coat!’ he said. ‘ Yours?’ 

Merton nodded. 

‘Ye quarter the Douglas Heart. A good coat. Dod, I'll 
speak plain. The name, Mr. Merton, when ye come to the end 
o’ the furrow, the name is all ye have left. We brought nothing 
into the world but the name, we take out nothing else. A sore 
dispensation. I’m not the man I was, not this two years. I 
must dispone, I know it well. Now the name, that I thought 
that I cared not an empty whistle for, is worn to a rag, but 
I cannot leave it in the mire. There’s just one that bears it, one 
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Logan by name, and true Logan by the mother’s blood. The 
mother’s mother, my cousin, was a bonny lass.’ 

He paused: his enfeebled memory was wandering, no doubt, 
in scenes more vivid to him than those of yesterday. 

Merton was now attentive indeed. The miserly marquis had 
become, to him, something other than a curious survival of times 
past. There was a chance for Logan, his friend, the last of the 
name, but Logan was firmly affianced to Miss Markham, of the 
cloak department at Madame Claudine’s. And the marquis, as 
he said, ‘ had come about stopping a marriage,’ and Merton was 
to help him in stopping it—in disentangling Logan ! 

The old man aroused himself. ‘I have never seen the lad 
but once, when he was a bairn. But I’ve kept eyes on him. He 
has nothing, and since I came to London I hear that he has gone 
gyte ; I mean—ye'll not understand me—he is plighted to a long- 
legged shop-lass, the daughter of a ne’er-do-well Australian land- 
louper, a doctor. This must not be. Now I'll speak plain to you, 
plainer than to Tod and Brock, my doers—ye call them lawyers. 
They did not make my will.’ 

Merton prevented himself, by an effort, from gasping. He 
kept a countenance of cold attention. But the marquis was 
coming to the point. 

‘T have left all to the name, lands and rents, and mines, and 
money. But, unless the lad marries in his own rank, I'll change 
my will. It’s in the hidie hole at Kirkburn, that Logan built to 
keep King Jamie in, when he caught him. But the fool Ruthvens 
marred that job, and got their kail through the reek. I’m 
wandering.’ He helped himself to another dram, and went on, 
‘Ye see what I want, ye must stop that marriage.’ 

‘But,’ said Merton, ‘as you are so kindly disposed towards 
your kinsman, this Mr. Logan, may I ask whether it would not 
be wise to address him yourself, as the head of his house? He 
may—surely he will—listen to your objections.’ 

‘Ye do not know the Logans.’ 

Merton concealed his smile. 

‘Camstairy deevils! It’s in the blood. Never once has he 
asked me for a pound, never noticed me by word or letter. Faith, 
I wish all the world had been as considerate to auld Restalrig! 
For me to say a word, let be to make an offer, would just tie him 
faster to the lass. ‘‘ Tyne troth, tyne a’,” that is the old by- 
word.’ 
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Merton recognised his friend in this description, but he merely 
shook a sympathetic head. ‘ Very unusual,’ he remarked. ‘ You 
really have no hope by this method ?’ 

‘None at all, or I would not be here on this daft ploy. 
There’s no fool like an auld fool, and, faith, I hardly know the 
man I was. But they cannot dispute the will. I drew doctors to 
witness that I was of sound and disponing mind, and I’ve since 
been thrice to kirk and market. Lord, how they stared to see 
auld Restalrig in his pew, that had not smelt southernwood these 
forty years.’ 

Merton noted these words, which he thought curious and 
obscure. ‘Your case interests me deeply,’ he said, ‘and shall 
receive my very best attention. You perceive, of course, that it 
is a difficult case, Mr. Logan’s character and tenacity being what 
you describe. I must make careful inquiries, and shall inform 
you of progress. You wish to see this engagement ended ?’ 

‘And the lad on with a lass of his rank,’ said the marquis. 

‘Probably that will follow quickly on the close of his present 
affection. It usually does in our experience,’ said Merton, adding, 
‘Am I to write to you at your London address ?’ 

‘No, sir; these London hotels would ruin the Cunzie’ (the 
Mint). 

Merton wondered whether the Cunzie was the title of some 
wealthy Scotch peer. 

‘And I’m off for Kirkburn by the night express. Here’s 
wishing luck,’ and the old sinner finished the brandy. 

‘May I call a cab for you—it still rains ?’ 

‘No, no ; I'll travel,’ by which the economical peer meant that 
he would walk. 

He then shook Merton by the hand, and hobbled downstairs 
attended by his adviser. 

‘Did Mr. Logan call ?’ Merton asked the office-boy when the 
marquis had trotted off. 

‘Yes, sir; he said you would find him at the club.’ 

‘Call a hansom,’ said Merton, ‘and put up the notice, “ out.”’ 
He drove to the club, where he found Logan ordering luncheon. 

‘Hullo, shall we lunch together ?’ Logan asked. 

‘Not yet: I want to speak to you.’ 

‘Nothing gone wrong? Why did you shut me out of the 
office ?’ 

‘ Where can we talk without being disturbe* ?’ 
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‘Try the smoking-room on the top storey,’ said Logan, 
‘ Nobody will have climbed so high so early.’ 

They made the ascent, and found the room vacant: the 
windows looked out over swirling smoke and trees tossing in a 
wind of early spring. 

‘Quiet enough,’ said Logan, taking an arm-chair. ‘ Now out 
with it! You make me quite nervous.’ 

‘A client has come with what looks a promising piece of 
business. We are to disentangle——’ 

‘A royal duke ?’ 

‘No. You!’ 

‘A practical joke,’ said Logan. ‘Somebody pulling your leg, 
as people say—a most idiotic way of speaking. What sort of 
client was he, or she? We'll be even with them.’ 

‘The client’s card is here,’ said Merton, and he handed to 
Logan that of the Marquis of Restalrig. 

‘You never saw him before; are you sure it was the man?’ 
asked Logan, staggered in his scepticism. 

‘A very good imitation. Dressed like a farmer at a funeral. 
Talked like all the kailyards. Snuffed, and asked for brandy, and 
went and came, walking, in this weather.’ 

‘By Jove, it is my venerated cousin. And he had heard about 
me and Miss , 

‘He was quite well informed.’ 

Logan looked very grave. He rose and stared out of the 
window into the mist. Then he came back, and stood beside 
Merton’s chair. He spoke in a low voice: 

‘This can only mean one thing.’ 

‘ Only that one thing,’ said Merton, dropping his own voice. 

‘What did you say to him ?’ 

‘I told him that his best plan, as the head of the house, was 
to approach you himself.’ 

‘ And he said ?’ 

‘That it was of no use, and that I do not know the Logans.’ 

‘ But you do?’ 

‘I think so.’ 

‘You think right. No, not for all his lands and mines I 
won't. ’ 

‘Not for the name ?’ 

‘ Not for the kingdoms of the earth,’ said Logan. 

‘It is a great refusal.’ 
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‘I have really no temptation to accept,’ said Logan. ‘I am 
not built that way. So what next? If the old boy could only 
see her 

‘I doubt if that would do any good, though, of course, if I 
were you I should think so. He goes north to-night. You can’t 
take the lady to Kirkburn. And you can’t write to him.’ 

‘Of course not,’ said Logan ; ‘of course it would be all up if 
he knew that I know.’ 

‘There is this to be said—it is not a very pleasant view to 
take—he can’t live long. Hecame to see some London specialist 
—it is his heart, I think E 

‘ His heart! 

How Fortune aristophanises 
And how severe the fun of Fate!’ 
quoted Logan. 

‘The odd thing is,’ said Merton, ‘that I do believe he 
has a heart. I rather like him. At all events, I think, from 
what I saw, that a sudden start might set him off at any 
moment, or an unusual exertion. And he may go off before I tell 
him that I can do nothing with you ; 

‘Oh, hang that,’ said Logan, ‘ you make me feel like a beastly 
assassin !’ 

‘I only want you to understand how the land lies.’ Merton 
dropped his voice again, ‘ He has made a will leaving you every- 
thing.’ 

‘Poor old cock! Look here, I believe I had better write, and 
say that I’m awfully touched and obliged, but that I can’t come 
into his views, or break my word, and then, you know, he can 
just make another will. It would bea swindle to let him die, 
and come into his property, and then go dead against his wishes.’ 

‘ But it would be all right to give me away, I suppose, and let 
him understand that I had violated professional confidence ?’ 

‘Only with a member of the firm. That is no violation.’ 

‘But then I should have told him that you were a member of 
the firm.’ 

‘I’m afraid you should.’ 

‘Logan, you have the ideas of a schoolboy. I had to be 
certain as to how you would take it, though, of course, I had a 
very good guess. And as to what you say about the chances of 
his dying and leaving everything where he would not have left 
it if he had been sure you would act against his wishes—I believe 
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you are wrong. What he really cares about is “the name.” His 
ghost will put up with your disobedience if the name keeps its 
old place. Do you see ?’ 

‘ Perhaps you are right,’ said Logan. 

‘ Anyhow, there is no such pressing hurry. One may bring 
him round with time. A curious old survival! I did not under- 
stand all that he said. There was something about having been 
thrice at kirk and market since he made his will ; and something 
about not having smelled southernwood for forty years. What is 
southernwood ?’ 

Logan laughed. 

‘It is a sacred Presbyterian herb. The people keep it in their 
Bibles, and it perfumes the churches. But look here 7 

He was interrupted by the entrance of a page, who handed to 
him a letter. Logan read it and laughed. ‘I knew it; they are 
sharp!’ he said, and handed the letter to Merton. It was from a 
famous, or infamous, money-lender, offering princely accommoda- 
tion on terms which Mr. Logan would find easy and reasonable. 

‘ They have nosed the southernwood, you see,’ he said. 

‘But I don’t see,’ said Merton. 

‘ Why the hounds have heard that the old nobleman has been 
thrice to kirk lately. And as he had not been there for forty 
years, they have guessed that he has been making his will. Scots 
law has, or used to have, something in it about going thrice to 
kirk and market after making a will—disponing they call it—as 
a proof of bodily and mental soundness. So they have spotted 
the marquis’s pious motives for kirk-going, and guessed that I am 
his heir. I say ’ Logan began to laugh wildly. 

‘What do you say?’ asked Merton, but Logan went on 
hooting. 

‘I say, he repeated, ‘it must never be known that the old 
lord came to consult us,’ and here he was again convulsed. 

‘ Of course not,’ said Merton. ‘ But where is the joke?’ 

‘Why, don’t you see—oh, it is too good—he has taken 
every kind of precaution to establish his sanity when he made his 
will.’ 

‘He told me that he had got expert evidence,’ said Merton. 

‘And then he comes and consults US!’ said Logan, with a 
crow of laughter. ‘If any fellow wants to break the will on the 
score of insanity, and knows, knows he came to us, a jury, when 
they find he consulted us, will jolly well upset the cart.’ 
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Merton was hurt. 

‘Logan,’ he said, ‘it is you who ought to be in an asylum, an 
Asylum for Incurable Children. Don’t you see that he made the 
will long before he took the very natural and proper step of 
consulting Messrs. Gray and Graham ?’ 

‘Let us pray that, if there is a suit, it won’t come before a 
Scotch jury,’ said Logan. ‘ Anyhow, nobody knows that he came 
except you and me.’ 

‘ And the office-boy,’ said Merton. 

‘ Oh, we'll square the office-boy,’ said Logan. ‘Let’s lunch!’ 

They lunched, and Logan, as was natural, though Merton 
urged him to abstain, hung about the doors of Madame Claudine’s 
emporium at the hour when the young ladies returned to their 
homes. He walked home with Miss Markham. He told her 
about his chances, and his views, and no doubt she did not think 
him a person of schoolboy ideas, but a Bayard. 

Two days passed, and in the afternoon of the third a telegram 
arrived for Logan from Kirkburn : 

‘Come at once, marquis very ul.—Dr. Douglas, Kurkburn.’ 

There was no express train North till 8.45 in the evening. 
Merton dined with Logan at King’s Cross, and saw him off. He 
would reach his cousin’s house at about six in the morning if the 
train kept time. 

About nine o’clock on the morning following Logan’s arrival 
at Kirkburn Merton was awakened: the servant handed to him 
a telegram : 

‘Come instantly. Highly important.—Logan, Kirkburn.’ 

Merton dressed himself more rapidly than he had ever done, 
and caught the train leaving King’s Cross at 10 A.M. 


IT. The Emw’s Feathers. 


THE landscape through which Merton passed on his northward 
way to Kirkburn, whither Logan had summoned him, was 
blank ‘with snow. The snow was not more than a couple of 
inches deep where it had not drifted, and, as frost had set in, it 
was not likely to deepen. There was no fear of being snowed up. 

Merton naturally passed a good deal of his time in wondering 
what had occurred at Kirkburn, and why Logan needed his 
presence. ‘The poor old gentleman has passed away suddenly, I 
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suppose,’ he reflected, ‘and Logan may think that I know where 
he has deposited his will. It is in some place that the marquis 
called “the hidie hole,” and that, from his vagrant remarks, 
appears to be a secret chamber, as his ancestor meant to keep 
James VI. there. I wish he had cut the throat of that prince, a 
bad fellow. But, of course, J don’t know where the chamber is: 
probably some of the people about the place know, or the lawyer 
who made the will.’ 

However freely Merton’s consciousness might play round the 
problem, he could get no nearer to its solution. At Berwick he 
had to leave the express, and take a local train. In the station— 
not a nice station—he was accosted by a stranger, who asked if he 
was Mr. Merton? The stranger, a wholesome, red-faced, black- 
haired man, on being answered in the affirmative, introduced him- 
self as Dr. Douglas, of Kirkburn. 

‘You telegraphed to my friend Logan the news of the 
marquis’s illness,’ said Merton. ‘I fear you have no better news 
to give me?’ 

Dr. Douglas shook his head. 

A curious little crowd was watching the pair from a short dis- 
tance. There was an air of solemnity about the people, which 
was not wholly due to the chill grey late afternoon, and the 
melancholy sea. 

‘We have an hour to wait, Mr. Merton, before the local train 
starts, and afterwards there is a bit of a drive. It is cold: we 
would be as well in the inn as here.’ 

The doctor beat his gloved hands together to restore the 
circulation. 

Merton saw that the doctor wished to be with him in private, 
and the two walked down into the town, where they got a com- 
fortable room, the doctor ordering boiling water and the other 
elements of what he called ‘a cheerer.’ When the cups which 
cheer had been brought, and the men were alone, the doctor 
said : 

‘It is as you suppose, Mr. Merton, but worse.’ 

‘Great heaven, no accident has happened to Logan ?’ asked 
Merton. 

‘No, sir, and he would have met you himself at Berwick, but 
he is engaged in making inquiries and taking precautions at 
Kirkburn.’ 

‘You do not mean that there is any reason to suspect foul 
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play? The marquis, I know, was in bad health. You do not 
suspect—murder ? ’ 

‘No, sir, but—the marquis is gone.’ 

‘I know he is gone, your telegram and what I observed of his 
health, led me to fear the worst.’ 

‘ But his body is gone—vanished.’ 

‘You suppose that it has been stolen (you know the American 
and other cases of the same kind) for the purpose of extracting 
money from the heir?’ 

‘That is the obvious view, whoever the heir may be. So far, 
no will has been found.’ The doctor added some sugar to his 
cheerer, and some whisky to correct the sugar. ‘The neighbour- 
hood is very much excited. Mr. Logan has telegraphed to London 
for detectives.’ 

Merton reflected in silence. 

‘ The obvious view is not always the correct one,’ he said. ‘ The 
marquis was, at least I thought that he was, a very ecceutric 
person.’ 

‘No doubt about that,’ said the doctor. 

‘Very well. He had reasons, such reasons as might occur to 
a mind like his, for wanting to test the character and conduct, of 
Mr. Logan, his only living kinsman. What I am going to say 
will seem absurd to you, but—the marquis spoke to me of 
his malady as a kind of “‘dwawming.” I did not know what he 
meant, at the time, but yesterday I consulted the glossary of 
a Scotch novel: to dwawm, I think, is to lose conscious- 
ness ?’ 

The doctor nodded. 

‘ Now, you have read,’ said Merton, ‘ the case published by Dr. 
Cheyne, of a gentleman, Colonel Townsend, who could voluntarily 
produce a state of “‘dwawm” which was not then to be distin- 
guished from death ?’ 

‘I have read it in the notes to Aytoun’s Scottish Cavaliers,’ 
said the doctor. 

‘Now, then, suppose that the marquis, waking out of such a 
state, whether voluntarily induced (which is very improbable) or 
not, thought fit to withdraw himself, for the purpose of secretly 
watching, from some retreat, the behaviour of his heir, if he has 
made Mr. Logan his heir? Is that hypothesis absolutely out of 
keeping with his curious character ?’ 

‘No, It’s crazy enough, if you will excuse me, but, for these 
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last few weeks, at any rate, I would have swithered about signing a 
fresh certificate to the marquis’s sanity.’ 

‘ You did, perhaps, sign one when he made his will, as he told 
me ?’ 

‘I, and Dr. Gourlay, and Professor Grant,’ the doctor named 
two celebrated Edinburgh specialists. ‘ But just of late I would 
not be so certain.’ 

‘Then my theory need not necessarily be wrong ?’ 

‘It can’t but be wrong. First, I saw the man dead.’ 

‘ Absolute tests of death are hardly to be procured, of course 
you know that better than I do,’ said Merton. 

‘Yes, but I am positive, or as positive as one can be, in the 
circumstances. However, that is not what Istand on. There was 
a witness who saw the marquis go.’ 

‘Go—how did he go?’ 

‘ He disappeared.’ 

‘The body disappeared ? ’ 

‘It did, but you had better hear the witness’s own account ; I 
don’t think a second-hand story will convince you, especially as you 
have a theory.’ 

‘ Was the witness a man or a woman ?’ 

‘A woman,’ said the doctor. 

‘Oh!’ said Merton. 

‘I know what you mean,’ said the doctor. ‘You think—it 
suits your theory—that the marquis came to himself and , 

‘And squared the female watcher,’ interrupted Merton; ‘she 
would assist him in his crazy stratagem.’ 

‘Mr. Merton, you’ve read ower many novels,’ said the doctor, 
lapsing into the vernacular. ‘ Well, your notion is not unthink- 
able, nor pheesically impossible. She’s a queer one, Jean Bower, 
that waked the corpse, sure enough. However, you'll soon be on 
the spot, and can examine the case for yourself. Mr. Logan has 
no idea but that the body was stolen for purposes of blackmail.’ 
He iooked at his watch.. ‘We must be going to catch the train, 
if she’s anything like punctual.’ 

The pair walked in silence to the station, were again watched 
curiously by the public (who appeared to treat the station as a 
club), and after three-quarters of an hour of slow motion and 
stoppages, arrived at their destination, Drem. 

The doctor’s own man with a dog-cart was in waiting. 

‘The marquis had neither machine nor horse,’ the doctor 
explained. 
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Through the bleak late twilight they were driven, past two or 
three squalid mining villages, along a road where the ruts showed 
black as coal through the freezing snow. Out of one village, the 
lights twinkling in the windows, they turned up a steep road, 
which, after a couple of hundred yards, brought them to the old 
stone gate-posts, surmounted by heraldic animals. 

‘The late marquis sold the worked-iron gates to a dealer,’ said 
the doctor. 

At the avenue gates, so steep was the ascent, both men got 
out and walked. 

‘You see the pits come up close to the house,’ said the 
doctor, as they reached the crest. He pointed to some tall 
chimneys on the eastern slope, which sank quite gradually to the 
neighbouring German Ocean, but ended in an abrupt rocky cliff. 

‘Is that a fishing village in the cleft of the cliffs? I think I 
see a red roof,’ said Merton. 

‘Ay, that’s Strutherwick, a fishing village,’ replied the 
doctor. 

‘A very easy place, on your theory, for an escape with the 
body by boat,’ said Merton. 

‘ Ay, that is just it,’ acquiesced the doctor. 

‘ But,’ asked Merton, as they reached the level, and saw the 
old keep black in front of them, ‘ what is that rope stretched 
about the lawn for? It seems to go all round the house, and 
there are watchers.’ Dark figures with lanterns were visible at 
intervals, as Merton peered into the gathering gloom. The 
watchers paced to and fro like sentinels. 

The door of the house opened, and a man’s figure stood out 
against the lamp-light within. 

‘Is that you, Merton ?’ came Logan’s voice from the doorway. 

Merton answered ; and the doctor remarked, ‘ Mr. Logan will 
tell you what the rope’s for.’ 

The friends shook hands; the doctor, having deposited 
Merton’s baggage, pleaded an engagement, and said ‘ Good-bye,’ 
among the thanks of Logan. An old man, a kind of silent Caleb 
Balderstone, carried Merton’s light luggage up a black turnpike 
stair. 

‘T’ve put you in*the turret; it is the least dilapidated room,’ 
said Logan. ‘ Now, come in here.’ 

He led the way into a hall on the ground floor. A great 
fire in the ancient hearth, with its heavy heraldically carved stone 
chimneypiece, lit up the desolation of the chamber. 
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‘Sit down and warm yourself, said Logan, pushing forward a 
ponderous oaken chair, with a high back and short arms. 

‘I know a good deal,’ said Merton, his curiosity hurrying him 
to the point; ‘but first, Logan, what is the rope on the stakes 
driven in round the house for?’ 

‘That was my first precaution,’ said Logan. ‘I heard of the— 
of what has happened—about four in the morning, and I instantly 
knocked in the stakes—hard work with the frozen ground—and 
drew the rope along, to isolate the snow about the house. When 
I had done that, I searched the snow for footmarks.’ 

‘When had the snow begun to fall ?’ 

‘About midnight. I turned out then to look at the night 
before going to bed.’ 

‘And there was nothing wrong then ?’ 

‘He lay on his bed in the laird’s chamber. I had just left it 
I left him with the watcher of the dead. There was a plate of 
salt on his breast. The housekeeper, Mrs. Bower, keeps up the 
old ways. Candles were burning all round the bed. A fearful 
waste he would have thought it, poor old man. The devils! If 
I could get on their track!’ said Logan, clenching his fist. 

‘You have found no tracks, then ?’ 

‘None. When I examined the snow there was not a footmark 
on the roads to the back door or the front—not a footmark on the 
whole area.’ 

‘Then the removal of the body from the bedroom was done 
from within. Probably the body is still in the house.’ 

‘Certainly it has been taken out by no known exit, if it has 
been taken out, as I believe. I at once arranged relays of 
sentinels—men from the coal-pits. But the body is gone; I am 
certain of it. A fishing-boat went out from the village, Struther- 
wick, before the dawn. It came into the little harbour after 
midnight—some night-wandering lover saw it enter—and it must 
have sailed again before dawn.’ 

‘Did you examine the snow near the harbour ?’ 

‘I could not be everywhere at once, and I was single-handed ; 
but I sent down the old serving-man, John Bower. He is stupid 
enough, but I gave him a note to any fisherman he might meet. 
Of course these people are not detectives.’ 

‘ And was there any result ?’ 

‘Yes; an odd one. But it confirms the obvious theory of 
body-snatching. Of course, fishers are early risers, and they 
went trampling about confusedly. But they did find curious 
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tracks. We have isolated some of them, and even managed to 
carry off a couple. We dug round them, and lifted them. A 
neighbouring laird, Mr. Maitland, lent his ice-house for storing 
these, and I had one laid down on the north side of this house to 
show you, if the frost held. No ice-house or refrigerator here, of 
course.’ 

‘Let me see it now.’ 

Logan took a lighted candle—the night was frosty, without a 
wind—and led Merton out under the black, ivy-clad walls. 
Merton threw his great-coat on the snow and knelt on it, peering 
at the object. He saw a large flat clod of snow and earth. On 
its surface was the faint impress of a long oval, longer than the 
human foot ; feathery marks running in both directions from the 
centre could be descried. Looking closer, Merton detected here 
and there a tiny feather and a flock or two of down adhering to 
the frozen mass. 

‘May I remove some of these feathery things?’ Merton 
asked. 

‘Certainly. But why?’ 

‘We can’t carry the clod indoors, it would melt; and it may 
melt if the weather changes; and by bad luck there may be no 
feathers or down adhering to the other clods—those in the 
laird’s ice-house.’ 

‘You think you have a clue ?’ 

‘I think,’ said Merton, ‘that these are emu’s feathers; but, 
whether they are or not, they look like a clue. Still, I think 
they are emu’s feathers.’ 

‘Why? The emu is not an indigenous bird.’ 

As he spoke, an idea—several ideas—flashed on Merton. He 
wished that he had held his peace. He put the little shreds into 
his pocket-book, rose, and donned his great-coat. ‘How cold it 
is!’ he said. ‘Logan, would you mind very much if I said no 
more just now about the feathers? I really have a notion— 
which may be a good one, or may be a silly one—and, absurd as 
it appears, you will seriously oblige me by letting me keep my 
own counsel.’ 

‘It is damned awkward,’ said Logan testily. 

‘Ah, old boy, but remember that “damned awkward” is a 
damned awkward expression.’ 

‘You are right,’ said Logan heartily; ‘but I rose very early, 
I'm very tired, I’m rather savage. Let's go in and dine.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Merton. 
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‘I don’t think,’ said Logan, as they were entering the house, 
‘that I need keep these miners on sentry-go any longer. The 
bird—the body, I mean—has flown. Whoever the fellows were 
that made these tracks, and however they got into and out of the 
house, they have carried the body away. I'll pay the watchers 
and dismiss them.’ 

‘All right,’ said Merton. ‘I won't dress. I must return to 
town by the night train. No time to be lost.’ 

‘No train to be caught,’ said Logan, ‘unless you drive or 
walk to Berwick from here—which you can’t. You can’t walk to 
Dunbar, to catch the 10.20, and I have nothing that you can 
drive.’ 

‘Can I send a telegram to town ?’ 

‘It is four miles to the nearest telegraph station, but I dare 
say one of the sentinels would walk there for a consideration.’ 

‘No use,’ said Merton. ‘I should need to wire in a cipher, 
when I come to think of it, and cipher I have none. I must go 
as early as I can to-morrow. Let us consult Bradshaw.’ 

They entered the house. Merton had a Bradshaw in his 
dressing-bag. They found that he could catch a train at 
10.49 a.M., and be in London about 9 P.M. 

‘ How are you to get to the station?’ asked Logan. ‘I'll tell 
you how,’ he went on. ‘I'll send a note to the inn at the place, 
and order a trap to be here at ten. That will give you lots of 
time. It is about four miles.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Merton; ‘I see no better way.’ And while 
Logan went to pay and dismiss the sentries and send a messenger, 
a grandson of the old butler, with the note to the innkeeper, 
Merton toiled up the narrow turnpike stair to the turret chamber. 
A fire had been burning all day, and in firelight almost any room 
looks tolerable. There was a small four-poster bed, with slender 
columns, a black old wardrobe, and a couple of chairs, one of the 
queer antiquated little dressing-tables, with many drawers, and 
boxes, and a tiny basin, and there was a perfectly new tub, which 
Logan had probably managed to obtain in the course of the day. 
Merton’s evening clothes were neatly laid out, the shutters were 
closed, curtains there were none; in fact, he had been in much 
worse quarters. 

As he dressed he mused. ‘Cursed spite,’ thought he, ‘that 
ever I was bern to be an amateur detective! And cursed be my 
confounded thirst for general information! Why did I ever 
know what Kurdaitcha and Interlinia mean? If I turn out to 
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be right, O shade of Sherlock Holmes, what a pretty kettle of 
fish there will be! Suppose I drop the whole affair! But I’ve 
been ass enough to let Logan know that I have an idea. Well, 
we shall see how matters shape themselves. Sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof.’ 

Merton descended the turnpike stairs, holding on to the rope 
provided for that purpose in old Scotch houses. He found Logan 
standing by the fire in the hall. They were waited on by the old 
man, Bower. By tacit consent they spoke, while he was present, 
of anything but the subject that occupied their minds. They 
had quite an edible dinner—cock-a-leekie, brandered haddocks, 
and a pair of roasted fowls, with a mysterious sweet which was 
called a ‘ Hattit Kit.’ 

‘It is an historical dish in this house,’ said Logan. ‘A 
favourite with our ancestor, the conspirator.’ 

The wine was old and good, having been laid down before the 
time of the late marquis. 

‘In the circumstances, Logan,’ said Merton, when the old 
serving man was gone, ‘ you have done me very well.’ 

‘Thanks to Mrs. Bower, our butler’s wife,’ said Logan. ‘She is 
a truly remarkable woman. She and her husband—they are cousins 
—are members of an ancient family, our hereditary retainers. 
One of them, Laird Bower, was our old conspirator’s go-between 
in the plot to kidnap the king, of which you have heard so much. 
Though he was an aged and ignorant man, he kept the secret so 
well that our ancestor was never even suspected, till his letters 
came to light after his death, and after Laird Bower’s death too, 
luckily for both of them. So you see we can depend on it that 
this pair of domestics, and their family, were not concerned in this 
new abomination ; so far, the robbery was not from within.’ 

‘I am glad to hear that,’ said Merton. ‘I had invented a 
theory, too stupid to repeat, and entirely demolished by the foot- 
marks in the snow, a theory which hypothetically implicated your 
old housekeeper. To be sure it did not throw any doubt on her 
loyalty to the house—quite-the reverse.’ 

‘What was your theory?’ 

‘Oh, too silly for words ; that the marquis had been only in a 
trance, had come to himself when alone with the old lady, who, 
the doctor said, was watching in the room, and had stolen away, 
to see how you would conduct yourself. Childish hypothesis! 
The obvious one, body-snatching, is correct. This is very good 
port.’ 


X2 
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‘If things had been as you thought possible, Jean Bower was 
not the woman to balk the marquis,’ said Logan. ‘ But you must 
see her and hear her tell her own story.’ 

‘Gladly,’ said Merton, ‘ but first tell me yours.’ 

‘ When I arrived I found the poor old gentleman unconscious. 
Dr. Douglas was in attendance. About noon he pronounced life 
extinct. Mrs. Bower watched, or “‘ waked” the corpse. I left her 
with it about midnight, as I told you; about four in the morning 
she aroused me with the news that the body had vanished. 
What I did after that you know. Now you had better hear the 
story from herself.’ 

Logan rang a handbell—there were no other bells in the keep 
—and asked the old serving man, when he came, to send in Mrs. 
Bower. 

She entered, a very aged woman, dressed in deep mourning. 
She was tall, her hair of an absolutely pure white, her aquiline 
face was drawn, her cheeks hollow, her mouth almost toothless. 
She made a deep curtsey, repeating it when Logan introduced 
‘my friend, Mr. Merton.’ 

‘Mrs. Bower,’ Logan said, ‘ Mr. Merton is my oldest friend, 
and the marquis saw him in London, and consulted him on 
private business a few days ago. He wishes to hear you tell 
what you saw the night before last.’ 

‘Maybe, as the gentleman is English, he'll hardly understand 
me, my lord. I have a landward tongue,’ said Mrs. Bower. 

‘I can interpret if Mr. Merton is puzzled, Mrs. Bower, 
but I think he will understand better if we go to the laird’s 
chamber.’ 

Logan took two lighted candles, handing two to Merton, and 
the old woman led them upstairs to a room which occupied the 
whole front of the ancient ‘peel,’ or square towér, round which the 
rest of the house was built. The room was nearly bare of furni- 
ture, except for an old chair or two, a bureau, and a great old bed 
of state, facing the narrow deep window, and standing on a kind 
of dais, or platform of three steps. The heavy old green curtains 
were drawn all round it. Mrs. Bower opened them at the front 
and sides. At the back, against the wall, the curtains, em- 
broidered with the arms of Restalrig, remained closed. 

‘I sat here all the night,’ said Mrs. Bower, ‘ watching the corp 
that my hands had streikit. The candles were burning a’ about 
him, the saut lay on his breast, only aefold o’ linen covered him. 
My back was to the window, my face to his feet. I was crooning 
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the auld dirgie; if it does nae guid, it does nae harm,’ She 
recite] in a monotone : 


‘When thou frae here away art past— 
Every nicht and all— 

To Whinny-muir thou comest at last, 
And Christ receive thy saul, 


‘If ever thou gavest hosen and shoon— 
Every nicht and all— 

Sit thee down and put them on, 
And Christ receive thy saul, 


‘Alas, he never gave nane, puir man,’ said the woman with a 
sob. 

At this moment the door of the chamber slowly opened. The 
woman turned and gazed at it, frowning, her lips wide apart. 

Logan went to the door, looked into the passage, closed the 
door and locked it; the key had to be turned twice, in the old 
fashion, and worked with a creaking jar. 

*T had crooned thae last words, 


And Christ receive thy saul, 


when the door opened, as ye saw it did the now. It is weel 
kenned that a corp canna lie still in a room with the door hafflins 
open. I rose to lock it; the catchis crazy. I was backing to the 
door, with my face to the feet o’ the corp. I saw them move 
backwards—slow they moved—and my heart stood still in my 
breist. Then I saw’—here she stepped to the head of the bed 
and drew apart the curtains, which opened in the middle—‘ I saw 
the curtain was open, and naething but blackness ahint it. Ye 
see, my lord, ahint the bed-heid is the entrance o’ the auld 
secret passage. ‘The stanes hae lang syne fallen in, and closed it, 
but my lord never would have the hole wa’ed up. ‘ There’s nae 
draught, Jean, or nane to mention, and I never was wastefu’ in 
needless repairs,” he aye said. Weel, when I looked that way, his 
face, down to the chafts, was within the blackness, and aye draw, 
drawing further ben. Then, I shame to say it, a sair dwawm cam 
ower me, I gae a bit chokit cry, and I kenned nae mair till I cam 
to mysel, a’ the candles were out, and the chamber was mirk and 
lown. I heard the skirl o’ a passing train, and I crap to the bed, 
and the skirl kind o’ reminded me o’ living folk, and I felt a’ ower 
the bed wi’ my hands. There was nae corp. Ye ken that the 
Enemy has power, when a corp lies in a room, and the door is 
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hafflins closed. Whiles they sit up, and grinand yammer. I hae 
kenned that. Weel, how long I had lain in the dwawm I canna 
say. The train that skirled maun hae been a coal train that rins 
by about half-past three in the morning. There was a styme o’ 
licht that streeled in at the open door, frae a candle your lordship 
set on a table in the lobby; the auld lord would hae nae lichts 
in the house after the ten hours. Sae I got to the door, and 
grippit to the candle, and flew off to your lordship’s room, and 
the rest ye ken.’ 

‘Thank you, very much, Mrs. Bower,’ said Logan. ‘ You quite 
understand, Merton, don’t you ?’ 

‘I thoroughly understand your story, Mrs. Bower,’ said 
Merton. 

‘We need not keep you any longer, Mrs. Bower,’ said Logan. 
‘ Nobody need sit up for us; you must be terribly fatigued.’ 

‘You wunna forget to rake out the ha’ fire, my lord ?’ said 
the old lady, ‘I wush your lordship a sound sleep, and you, sir,’ 
so she curtsied and went, Logan unlocking the door. 

‘And I was in London this morning!’ said Merton, drawing a 
long breath. 

‘You’re over Tweed, now, old man,’ answered Logan, with 
patriotic satisfaction. 

‘Don’t go yet,’ said Merton. ‘ You examined the carpet of 
the room ; no traces there of these odd muffled foot-coverings you 
found in the snow ?’ 

‘Not a trace of any kind. The salt was spilt, some of it lay 
on the floor. The plate was not broken.’ 

‘If they came in, it would be barefoot,’ said Merton. 

‘Of course the police left traces of official boots,’ said Logan, 

‘Where are they now—the policemen, I mean ?’ 

‘ Two are to sleep in the kitchen.’ 

‘They found out nothing ?’ 

‘Of course not.’ 

‘ Let me look at the hole in the wall.’ Merton climbed on to 
the bed and entered the hole. It was about six feet long by four 
wide. Stones had fallen in, at the back, and had closed the 
passage in a rough way; indeed, what extent of the floor of 
the passage existed was huddled with stones. Merton examined 
the sides of the passage, which were mere rubble. 

‘Have you looked at the floor beneath those fallen stones ?’ 
Merton asked. 


‘No, by Jove, I never thought of that,’ said Logan. ‘How 
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could they have been stirred without the old woman hearing 
the noise ? 

‘How do you know they were there before the marquis’s 
death?’ asked Merton, adding, ‘ this hole was not swept and 
dusted regularly. Either the entrance is beneath me, or—*“ the 
Enemy had power ”—as Mrs. Bower says.’ 

‘You must be right,’ said Logan. ‘I'll have the stones 
removed to-morrow. The thing is clear. The passage leads to 
somewhere outside of the house. There’s an abandoned coal mine 
hard by, on the east. Nothing can be simpler.’ 

‘When once you see it,’ said Merton. 

‘Come and have a whisky-and-soda,’ said Logan. 


(To be continued.) 





To St. Sebastian, after the Siege of 1813. 


Extracts from a Diary of the late George Eastlake, Secretary to 
Admiral Sir T. Byam Martin, G.C.B., who was sent on a 
Government mission to Lord Wellington in that year. 


HE circumstances in which the following Diary was written 
will be best explained by reference to a recently published 
work—viz., ‘Letters and Papers of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Thos. 
Byam Martin, G.C.B., edited by Sir Richard Vesey Hamilton, 
G.C.B., Admiral. Printed for the Navy Records Society, 1898.’ 
On page xiii. of the Introduction, the editor writes :— 


‘In 1813 Martin was sent on a mission to Wellington, who was 
complaining, most unjustly, of the Admiralty for not having foreseen 
wants he could not foresee himself. . . . Wellington appears to have for- 
gotten and ignored the tremendous strain which the war with the 
United States was putting on the Admiralty, and to have supposed 
that the Admiralty had nothing else to do than to supply his army.’ ! 


It was to answer these complaints and to inform Lord Welling- 
ton that the Admiralty, for the time at least, could do nothing 
more to help him, that Sir Byam Martin was despatched on what 
was then a secret mission from the British Government to the seat 
of war. 

Before starting on this important errand, Sir Byam felt the 
necessity for engaging the services of a confidential secretary, who 
during the mission would write his despatches, official letters, 
and issue his naval orders. Mr. George Eastlake was the son and 
partner of a solicitor who held the appointment of Admiralty 
Law Agent at Plymouth. In this connection Sir Byam made the 
young man’s acquaintance and offered him the post of secretary, 
which was gladly accepted. 


' See letter from Lord Melville to Sir B. Martin (then Rear-Admiral of the 
White), 2 September, 1813, vol. ii. p. 355, 
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The Admiral sailed from Plymouth on September 7, 1813, and 
George Eastlake accompanied him, not only on the voyage, but 
to the headquarters of the British Army in Spain, where he met 
the Duke (then Lord Wellington) and other distinguished officers. 
About eighty years afterwards, in sorting some old family papers, 


I came across my father’s diary, from which I have made the 
following extracts :— 


September 7, 1813.—Went on board with the Admiral from 
Cawsand. Took with us Mr. Penn, the pilot. It blew strong all 
day, and he thought it imprudent for us to get out. 

Set to work making précis copies of papers, and at night slept 
very well. 

September 8.—Called up at half-past three, and found Mr. 
Penn on the quarter-deck. He said the weather was much more 
moderate, and that we might try the experiment of putting out. 

Got under way. In due course we sighted the Eddystone 
(about six miles off) and afterward passed the Lizard. The Fancy 
cutter sailed from Plymouth, to attend us on the mission. 

Thursday, Seplember 9.—Passed a doleful day; confined to 
my cabin from morning to night. The atmosphere was dreadfully 
close and suffocating, but I had no strength to move. Off Ushant 
in the evening saw the lighthouse, and sent my servant on deck 
‘to look at France.’ 

Saturday, 11th—Mr. Jacomb, the Flag-Lieutenant, came to 
the Admiral’s cot, which hung opposite mine, to acquaint the 
Admiral that land was seen right ahead. Went on deck and found 
the ship making from nine and a half to ten knots. A grand sight 
presented itself, the mountains of Asturias rearing their grey 
heads to the skies. We were about thirty miles from the coast, 
and they lie nearly as much again inland, but we could see the 
snow on them sparkling in the rising sun. 

On nearing the land a town appeared above Cape de LAstres, 
on the side of a hill, and with the aid of a glass we could 
discern its towers and houses roofed with red tiles. The coast, 
which seemed thickly wooded, was visible to an extent of perhaps 
100 miles, with Cape Ortegal at its westernmost extremity. 

A fresh breeze, not in our favour, now sprang up and obliged 
the ship to make several tacks, which gave us an opportunity of 
seeing various parts of the coast. By this time the Fancy had 
dropped considerably astern. 

Sunday, 12th.— A little better this morning. Wind greatly 
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abated. Went on deck at 6 a.m. and found our ship lying off 
the shore: Santander under our weather bow, about four leagues 
distant. The marines all fell in on the quarter-deck, while the 
ship’s company mustered in their best clothes, being Sunday. 
Band played. 

Monday, 13th—The wind having freshened and become 
favourable, the Fancy cutter came up with us. The Admiral, 
Captain Lock, Mr. Jacomb, and I went on board her, and she 
then made sail for St. Sebastian, distant about sixty miles. 
Dined on the deck of the cutter. 

When we were within twenty miles of St. Sebastian, the 
Admiral, very anxious to get on shore, determined to take to the gig- 
boat, which was got out, the cutter being ordered to follow with 
his servant and our baggage. The gigsmen pulled well, but a 
heavy ground swell (without any wind) made it difficult for the 
boat to make way. Luckily the evening was fine, for when we 
reached the mouth of the harbour at St. Sebastian it was getting 
dark, and we had still three miles to pull to Pasajes. The crew, 
who were much exhausted, made every effort to get in before 
night ; but it was so dark before we reached the mouth of Pasajes 
harbour (which is narrow and difficult to enter) that we could 
see nothing but the white foam of the breakers dashing on the 
rocks. The Admiral was much vexed. Our situation had, indeed 
become critical. We had a choice of evils: either to go in closer 
to the land and feel our way (a course which Captain Lock 
desired, but to which the Admiral objected as dangerous), or to 
return to St. Sebastian, to lie off the shore for two hours till 
moonlight, or to pull off to the Magicienne frigate, six miles 
away, for the night. 

The men who, as may be supposed, were by this time quite 
knocked up, having been consulted, agreed they could pull off to 
the frigate—and, as they were very warm, it was judged right not 
to let them lie on their oars. To the frigate, therefore, we went, 
and as she had a lanthorn at masthead we had no difficulty in 
finding her. 

Coming on board we found that Captain Gordon was ashore. 
The Admiral explained what had brought us there, and ordered our 
boat’s crew to ‘turn in,’ while another boat’s crew from the ship 
was ordered to take us into Pasajes. 

The moon had just risen when we entered the harbour, the 
mouth of which is very narrow, while its sides rise perpendicularly 
to a great height. I was much struck by the grandeur of the 
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scene. On getting further in we saw groves of masts rising from 
the transports lying in the harbour. At length we landed, just as 
the bells on the ships and the town clocks were striking ten. 

Mr. Delafons, agent for the transports, conducted us to a house, 
where we learnt from him that Sir George Collier was dining. We 
passed down several dark and dirty lanes and through a military 
guard-house, where Spanish soldiers were lying down rolled up in 
blankets—sick or wounded, I fancy—and we had to step over 
them in making our way to the house, where we found Sir George 
Collier with a Colonel Hill (Sir Rowland’s brother, who afterwards 
came to England with us) and some others. 

This was the first room which I had entered in Spain, and I 
was struck with the poor appearance of the furniture and the 
want of comfort all round. The company were drinking tea out 
of dirty-looking pewter cups, with poor bread, poor butter—poor 
everything! Sir George soon offered to conduct us to his 
lodgings, whither we accompanied him, and for this purpose were 
obliged to cross the river in a boat (there being no bridge in the 
town). 

Sir George’s apartments were scarcely better than those we 
had just left—everything comfortless. 

He had but one bed to offer, and the Admiral, of course, took 
it. Captain Lock, Mr. Jacomb and I went on board Lieut. 
Delafons’s transport. He himself had kindly gone to the mouth 
of Pasajes harbour to look out for the boat with our trunks, which 
had followed us from the cutter, and about which we were by this 
time becoming uneasy. 

About midnight he returned quite exhausted, acquainting us 
that all his efforts to find the boat were ineffectual ; that he had 
let off rockets and burnt blue lights to no purpose. The night 
being, fortunately, very fine, we had little doubt that the boat’s 
crew had gone on board one of the ships at anchor about six miles 
off Pasajes. 

We were furnished with beds by Mr. Delafons, and lay down 
on the floor of his cabin. Not being very comfortable, I turned 
out long before daybreak and walked the deck. It was still moon- 
light, but as soon as the dawn broke everything became more and 
more interesting. We lay close to the port, whose busy inhabit- 
ants were soon upon the move. 

Mr. Jacomb and Captain Lock came on deck about six o’clcck, 
and we all went on shore to the market, which was beginning to 
fill very fast. I left my companions to go to Sir George Collier’s 
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to breakfast. There I found the Admiral, who had despatched a 
dragoon to Sir T. Graham’s at Oyarzun, about five miles from 
Pasajes, to acquaint him of our arrival. While we were at 
breakfast our servants arrived with our trunks. We were scarcely 
equipped before a polite answer came from Sir T. Graham, telling 
us that he had sent horses, and that breakfast waited for us at 
Oyarzun. We accordingly set out in the Admiral’s boat to 
Renteria, a small town at the head of the harbour, where we 
found a dragoon waiting with horses. 

Our party consisted of the Admiral, Sir G. Collier, Captain 
Lock, myself, a dragoon and servant. It was a most heavenly 
morning, and everything we passed seemed to me new and 
enchanting. Upon leaving Renteria the lofty Pyrenees fronted us 
in the distance. The byways are very indifferent and we did 
not get into the main, or ‘ Royal,’ road until we were within half 
a mile of Oyarzun. Here all was bustle. We saw innumerable 
carts drawn by small oxen, some employed about the harvest, 
others in transporting sick and wounded soldiers with their 
baggage; in short, every step we took showed us that we were in 
the neighbourhood of a large army. 

On entering the town of Oyarzun we were conducted to Sir 
T. Graham’s quarters, where breakfast was prepared for us. He 
received us very politely, and we partook of a hearty meal. 
After breakfast the venerable General offered to conduct us a few 
leagues on our way to Lesaca, Lord Wellington’s headquarters. 

Having taken leave of Sir G. Collier, who returned to Pasajes, 
and Captain Lock, we set out on a most extraordinary journey 
across the Pyrenees. 

The country we passed through on first leaving Oyarzun was 
not hilly and seemed to be highly fertile. A quantity of Indian 
corn grew on either side of the road. 

We appeared to be getting nearer and nearer to the mountains, 
but going over them on horseback was the last thing that I had 
thought of. My surprise, therefore, was great when General 
Graham turned his horse up the first ascent, which seemed to me 
little else than perpendicular. 

No description of mine can give any notion of the climb. We 
soon found ourselves in the heart of the Pyrenees. They are 
huge mountains, some quite inaccessible. A few are covered with 
trees to their summit. Others, on the contrary, are quite bare. 
The small narrow paths over which we passed were intolerably 
bad, being here and there literally irregular flights of steps, 
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The General had mounted me on a small grey pony which had 
belonged to the unfortunate Sir Edward Paget. The little animal 
was as strong as iron and perfectly sure-footed, not making one 
false step with me during the whole journey to Lesaca and back. 

The General took us a little out of our way to look at Lord 
Aylmer’s brigade. They were under tents and huts, encamped. 
At one point of our journey Sir Thomas dismounted, and taking 
his field glass from the dragoon, looked round the country, and 
observing one spot occupied by soldiers, said: ‘There are the 
French! I thought at first that it was a post of ours.’ This 
was the first intimation I had had that the enemy were so close 
tous. Their tents were quite visible, but we were pretty secure. 

After seeing us about five leagues on our road, the General 
took leave of us, and the Admiral and I, attended by the dragoon, 
proceeded on towards Lesaca. Whenwithin about a mile from the 
town we met the Marquess of Worcester, attended by two dragoons 
with two led horses. On coming up to us he said, ‘ Admiral 
Martin, I believe ?’ ‘ Yes,’ was the answer. ‘My Lord Wellington 
has sent me to meet you, sir, with fresh horses, not knowing how 
you might be provided.’ 

Thanks to good Sir T. Graham, we wanted no other mounts, 
and on hearing this, Lord Worcester turned with us, sending the 
dragoons with the led horses to the rear. In this order we 
entered Lesaca. 

The Admiral had previously hinted to me that he had better 
see Lord Wellington first alone, and that he would take an 
opportunity to mention that I was with him. Upon arriving at 
headquarters we dismounted, and Lord Worcester conducted the 
Admiral upstairs. There they found Lord Wellington, who 
immediately closeted himself with the Admiral in his private 
room, where they remained for a considerable time. Meanwhile 
Colonel Campbell, one of Lord Wellington’s aides-de-camp, came up 
tome in the street and said the Marquess had appointed a house, 
once occupied by Marshal Beresford, for our reception. He 
offered to conduct me to it. I followed him with the dragoon 
and servant, who had by this time arrived with our luggage. 
The woman of the house opened one room, but being asked for 
the second said that she had but one, and refused to open 
another, where it seems some fruit was drying. She persisted in 
her refusal with much violence, and was presently joined by two 
other vixens, so that the Colonel and I were soon obliged to beat 
a retreat, but upon leaving the house he told them the French 
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were coming. This seemed to alarm one of the party, but the 
others regarded the matter with so much indifference that the 
Colonel threatened to send some of the Guards down to the house, 
who would soon settle the business. 

On going up the street again we met the Admiral with Lord 
Wellington, to whom I was then introduced. He was on his way 
to look at our accommodation, and we of course turned back with 
him. On his Lordship’s appearance the bolts of the door soon 
flew back, though not without some murmuring on the part of 
our landlady, and he went with us into both the rooms to see 
that all was right. 

Colonel Campbell then conducted me to his apartments, where 
the Admiral and I prepared for dinner. Lord Wellington’s house 
is situated in about the centre of the town, and stands alone. He 
appears to occupy but two rooms, one a large mess-room and the 
other a small private apartment, where he writes and sleeps. 

On coming to dinner we found him surrounded by his aides- 
de-camp, and other officers to the number of twenty, assembled 
at one end of the room in which we were to dine. His carriage 
and air are very dignified, and he received us in a most gracious 
manner. 

Dinner being by this time served, we all sat down : his Lordship 
in the centre of the side of the table; on his right the Admiral, 
and on his left General Haye, who had been engaged at the siege 
of St. Sebastian. I was placed next. The dinner was served on 
plate and well cooked. For wine we had port, claret, Madeira, 
and vin du pays, the latter light and very palatable. Lord 
Wellington is treated with profound respect when addressed. He 
drank wine with no one, and I learnt that it was not his habit to 
do so. 

In the course of conversation an officer reminded him of his 
being nearly killed during some recent engagement, when two 
shots passed close to his head. Lord Wellington scarcely appeared 
to notice the remark, and indeed he talks but little. He spoke, 
however, in high terms of the late Colonel Duckworth, adding that 
he used to hold him up as an example to those who longed to be 
at home again. 

During the dinner an officer entertained us with a story about 
a pack of hounds which had arrived from England, and had 
disturbed a friend of his who was quartered close to the kennel.' 

’ It is well known that during the Peninsular War the’ officers of our army 


amused themselves with fox-hunting, and in their eager enjoyment of sport not 
unfrequently rode into the enemy’s lines. 
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His brother officer was no sportsman, and had seriously resented 
the annoyance. This caused some amusement among the 
company, and Lord Wellington joined in the laugh. 

We sat down at half-past three, Lord Wellington’s usual 
dinner hour. At quarter to six he said, ‘ Canning, order coffee,’ 
and Colonel Canning left the room to do so, there being no house- 
bells in Spain. The coffee was served in ‘ Dragon china’ basons, 
and as soon as we had drunk it Lord Wellington rose, and asking 
Admiral Martin if he were inclined for a walk, we all dispersed. 

I had the pleasure of knowing Colonel Canning’s brother at 
Plymouth, and made the Colonel’s acquaintance at dinner. 
Finding that I wished to visit the camp where the 95th Regiment 
were, in order to see Major Leach, he very kindly offered to 
conduct me there, and mounted me for that purpose. General 
Kempt, who had also been dining with Lord Wellington, rode 
with us on his way to his own quarters. 

On arriving at the camp it was getting dark, and the fires of 
the soldiers who, with their wives, were dressing their suppers, 
made the scene lively and interesting. 

This camp was pitched on the beautiful banks of the Bidassoa, 
and the Pyrenees rose majestically on every side except that on 
which we entered. The French outposts were distinctly visible 
on the neighbouring hillsides, and, as General Kempt remarked, 
were within range of shot. But it seems there was a mutual 
understanding between the armies that no firing should take 
place without an object. Upon one or two occasions, when a 
musket had been discharged from the enemy’s side, the French 
sent an apology. When any of their officers or men strolled too 
near the English outposts, a wave of the hand sufficed to warn 
the intruders off, and this rule was observed on both sides very 
generally. 

Our 95th Regiment were under huts constructed of the boughs 
of trees and canvas tents interspersed. On coming to Major 
Leach’s hut I was vexed to find that, in consequence of a note which 
I had written to him from Lesaca, he had gone there to see me. 
As it was getting late we were obliged to return. Colonel Canning 
and I rode on opposite sides of the road in hope of meeting the 
Major, which after a time we did, and rejoiced I was to greet a 
fellow townsman so far away from Plymouth. 

On our return from Lesaca we found the Admiral (Sir Byam 
Martin) at Colonel Campbell’s quarters. He had taken a long walk 
with the Marquess (Wellington), and had had a most interesting 
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conversation with him. Colonel Campbell told me that another house 
had been appointed for me to sleep in, and he very kindly accom- 
panied me to it. All the houses that I saw in Spain were dirty, 
and this one was no exception. The chamber which I occupied 
was pretty large, and had, as usual, two recesses with beds in 
them. One of these had been prepared for me. In a back room 
we found assembled the inmates of the house: grandmother, 
father, mother, and children, variously employed in cooking, 
eating, and nursing. Colonel Campbell very gallantly took one of 
the girls out and danced with her, an attention which she 
evidently appreciated. He soon took his departure and left me 
to the care of these people, with whom I remained a little while 
and then retired to my room. 

It looked cheerless and uncomfortable. There were five 
windows without any glass, so that I had the choice of total 
darkness or the night air. I preferred the latter; and Colonel 
Campbell’s servant having left me a long wax taper, I kept it 
burning several hours, for as to sleeping in such filth it was out 
of the question. Everything about the house appeared to be of 
the rudest kind. There were no ceilings to the rooms, and dust 
fell through crevices of the raftered floor above as though from a 
hay-loft. The furniture consisted of huge quaintly - carved 
clothes chests, an old-fashioned heavy table, with one chair, a 
tiny looking-glass, and some silver and ivory crucifixes hung upon 
the walls. 

I presently discovered that the bed was full of fleas, but I 
rolled myself in Colonel Campbell’s cloak and lay down on the 
outside, vainly recalling to my mind the comforts of an English 
homestead. As the morning broke I put out my candle and slept 
for an hour or two. At six o'clock I rose and walked out to look 
at the town. I was greatly impressed by the splendour of the 
church. Its interior was a mass of gilding from roof to floor. 
Lights were burning on the altar and service was going on, though 
the congregation seemed limited to two or three women wearing 
large black cloaks. The priests looked vulgar and ill-bred. 

As I was coming out of the church Lord Wellington brushed 
by me and nodded very graciously. He had on a grey great-coat, 
such as is chiefly worn by all the Staff. He was walking very 
fast, but in a pensive mood, with his hands in his coat 
pockets. 

We soon met again at breakfast. On entering the room I 
found him with Admiral Martin and the table laid for twenty. I 
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was going to take a seat at the end, but Lord Wellington motioned 
me to a place by his side and asked me to cut the ham, which I did. 

In the course of conversation the Admiral remarked that it 
could be no easy matter to carry on military operations in the 
Pyrenees. Lord Wellington replied that it was most difficult. 
I understood him to say that the expense of his army was 
different at different times: that on the dearest occasions it 
had cost 300,000/. a day—that he had altogether paid 10,000,000/. 
for bullocks in the province of Galicia.! It seems that no less 
than 10,000 mules are attached to the army and move with it. 
They are hired at a dollar a day each, and Lord Wellington with 
his Staff employ sixty of them. 

After breakfast the Admiral was again closeted with Lord 
Wellington, while I took a sketch of his Lordship’s house, Lord 
Worcester and Fitzroy Somerset looking on. In about an hour 
horses were brought to the door, and we had soon to take leave of 
our good friends Colonels Campbell and Canning, whose kindness I 
shall not soon forget. 

Presently Lord Wellington made his appearance, and vaulting 
into his saddle led the way, followed by an English and a Spanish 
aide-de-camp and a hussar. The Admiral and I, accompanied by 
a dragoon and private servant, joined the cavalcade, and in this 
order we left Lesaca. 

It was now intensely hot, and our poor horses panted hard as 
they re-ascended the stupendous heights over which we had to 
travel. When the road was wide enough to allow two of us to 
ride abreast the Admiral joined Lord Wellington, but this was 
not very often. The latter accompanied us for about a league, 
and then rode off to inspect some works which were being thrown 
up on a neighbouring hill. 

We reached Oyarzun about two o'clock, and found General 
Graham, who accompanied us to Pasajes. 

On entering the town we literally rode up and down whole 
flights of steps, but so accustomed are the horses to this kind of 
footway that they can be thoroughly relied on. We went to Sir 
George Collier’s, where the Admiral and I wrote many letters and 
orders. Presently in came Lord Worcester and some other 
officers. Sir George, who is the best-natured man in the world, 
put a bottle of Graves before them and they soon finished it. A 


' This seems absolutely incredible, but the sum is so entered in clear figures 
in the Diary, and I therefore give it as written. Probably Wellington's state- 
ment was misunderstood. 
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little later Sir T. Graham left us, saying that he dined at seven. 
It was near that hour before we set out for Oyarzun. Taking a 
boat to Renteria we found one of the General’s aides-de-camp 
waiting for us with horses. Mounting them, we all started off at 
a gallop, during which I nearly had a serious misadventure. Sir 
George Collier’s horse cast a shoe. The pace at which we were 
going sent it flying back with great violence and it narrowly 
missed my face, or it might have done for me. 

On arriving at Oyarzun we found our way to General Graham’s 
quarters and dressed for dinner, which was served at half-past 
seven. We were a party of twenty-seven. I was introduced to 
Lord Aylmer, and had the pleasure of telling him that his brother 
was well. Among others present were Lord William Russell, 
General Stopford, Mr. Curzon, aide-de-camp to Lord Aylmer, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, a nephew of the Duke of Leinster, Mr. Moore, 
aide-de-camp to General Graham and nephew of the unfortunate 
Sir J. Moore.' Next to me sat Colonel the Hon. — Ponsonby of 
the Dragoons, a very agreeable and well-informed man. 

Before we went to bed the General asked Admiral Martin at 
what hour he would like to breakfast. 

‘ As early as you please,’ replied the Admiral. 

‘Very well,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘five o’clock.’ I thought at 
first this was a joke, but on my rising next morning at that hour, 
I found breakfast on the table and candles lighted. 

I mention this to show the indefatigable exertion of that 
venerable officer, who, as I learnt, was possessed of great physical 
strength. It is said that he tires out most of the young men who 
ride with him. He goes straight through the country, as the 
crow flies, regardless of hedges and ditches, and at the Battle of 
Vittoria he remained in the saddle nearly all day, mounting three 
horses in succession. By the army he seems universally beloved. 

After dinner a packet of English newspapers was brought in, 
and they were eagerly seized by the officers. Lord William 
Russell read out a paragraph in one of them, stating that ‘at the 
siege of St. Sebastian, Sir T. Graham and his Staff lay flat on 
their faces to avoid the thick fire of the enemy’s shell.’ This 
excited great merriment among the company, but Sir Thomas 
observed it was so far true that he had ‘ ducked’ for it ! 

The following morning we set out for Yrun, near which from 
ten to fifteen thousand Spaniards were encamped in huts. The 


1 Only five years previously Sir John Moore had been killed in the action at 
Ocrunna, January 16, 1809. 
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highway to Yrun is what is called a ‘royal road,’ originally no 
doubt well laid, but at present torn up here and there by the 
constant traffic of heavily laden travelling carts belonging to the 
army. These carts are chiefly made of wicker-work, with small 
wheels, which from not being properly greased made a most 
melancholy squeaking. They were drawn by small oxen yoked 
two abreast, whose progress is very slow. They are the only 
animals employed here for draught. 

The road between Oyarzun and Yrun is very much frequented, 
and just now presented a busy scene enlivened by carts, mules, 
horsemen, dragoons and foot passengers, including numerous 
women and children. By the roadside we passed successive groups 
of men engaged in various occupations, some slaughtering and 
skinning bullocks, others dressing victuals, &. &c. 

On reaching Yrun we rode to the headquarters of General 
Stopford, whose house was by far the best which I had yet entered 
in Spain. The window of his sitting-room commanded a beautiful 
view of the Bidassoa and of the French camp on the hillside across 
the river. The latter appeared to be about two miles off, and by 
the aid of a glass I could distinguish the French sentinels and 
the army under huts. Near General Stopford’s quarters a work 
was being thrown up hardly out of range of the enemy’s shot. 
On this work the Guards were employed, but the heat was so 
intense to-day that the General had stupped it for a while, fearing 
that the men would get a sunstroke. Indeed, we were all suffering 
from the temperature, and were glad to get some wine and water 
at the General’s to cool our parched throats. 

Thus refreshed we set out for Fuenterrabia, the next town on 
the Spanish side of the river’s mouth. In getting there we had 
to ride along a very extensive beach. The river, fordable at this 
point, is not very wide, and the French town of Hendaye is 
scarcely further than Saltash is from Plymouth. We could, there- 
fore, easily discern its inhabitants on the beach. I asked one of 
our English aides-de-camp whether the French had any artillery 
across the water. ‘Yes,’ said he, with a laugh, ‘and sometimes 
they are wicked enough to make use of it,’ pointing out as we 
passed along a house through the front wall of which a ball had 
entered. If the enemy had opened fire upon us just then we 
should certainly have been swept down, for the shore on our side 
was long and destitute of any cover. I ventured to hint to the 
Admiral and Sir George Collier that their glittering epaulettes 
might attract attention (Sir T. Graham and his Staff wore none), 


Y2 
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The result was that our party, a pretty large one, quickened their 
pace, to my great satisfaction. 

At Fuenterrabia we saw the ruins of a large fort destroyed by 
shot, shell, and mines in the reign of Louis XIV. Masses of an 
immense wall, not less than fifteen feet thick, lay about. From 
Fuenterrabia we proceeded to Cape Higuera, one of the points 
which form the mouth of the Bidassoa. There we had an exten- 
sive and delightful view of the French coast. St. Jean de Luz and 
Bayonne were plainly visible, with the fertile country for perhaps 
fifty miles around. It was a lovely day, and the Bay of Biscay, so 
often stormy, was now quiescent. Colonel Burgoyne, an able 
Engineer officer who was surveying the Pyrenees, offered to correct 
Sir T. Graham’s map, which, although the best procurable in this 
country, he described as full of inaccuracies. The Admiral sug- 
gested the expedience of having a lighthouse erected here, but 
General Graham replied that if that were done it would be neces- 
sary to send some 200 miles for the glass, nothing of the kind 
being manufactured nearer. 

We returned to Oyarzun for dinner, our own small party being 
soon recruited by others who dropped in later. Among the guests 
was Mr. Heaphy, the portrait painter.’ Cigars are smoked at 
General Graham’s table but not at Lord Wellington’s. 

The Admiral and I retired about ten o’clock to his bedroom, 
where we were employed in writing despatches during the greater 
part of the night. 

The next morning at breakfast Mr. Heaphy was again present, 
and showed us the portraits he had painted of Lord Wellington, 
Marshal Beresford and many of the Staff. After breakfast he 
accompanied Sir Thomas, the Admiral and myself to St. Sebastian, 
about seven miles off. On entering the town by an avenue of 
trees nearly a mile long, we passed near Pasajes de Calcada. 

St. Sebastian is built on an isthmus, at one end of which, on 
a very high hill and completely commanding the town and neigh- 
bourhood, is the Castle. We entered the walls by a gate leading 
into an open space, where a temporary market was being held for 
the purpose of selling fruit, &c., to our soldiers who were employed 
in burying the dead. Here we found our boat’s crew bartering 
and wrangling with the natives, quite regardless of the scene of 
horror and desolation around them. 

They held our horses while we accompanied General Graham 


' Heaphy’s large picture of the Duke of Wellington and his Staff is well 
known by the engraving. 
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to inspect the misadér Battery, about half-way up the hill, after 
which we ascended to the Castle by zigzag paths on horseback 
until we came within twenty yards of the summit. Here we 
dismounted and walked. Every step we took was marked by signs 
of destruction. Shot and shell had torn up the sides of the hill 
and had fallen through the roof of the Castle and Governor’s house, 
which we presently entered. Here we looked down upon the city 
as upon a map, but it was ina state of ruin. A very few houses 
close to the base of the hill had escaped complete wreckage, though 
their roofs were perforated here and there with holes. 

Elsewhere all was ruin. In many cases the walls had been 
hurled bodily into the roadway before them, so that it was diffi- 
cult to trace the course of the streets, and a large square in the 
centre of the town could hardly be distinguished owing to the 
mass of débris which had fallen into it. 

The Castle itself was surrounded by innumerable fragments of 
shot and other missiles, while damaged muskets, broken bayonets, 
belts, cartouche boxes, &c., were thrown in heaps together. 

A few melancholy-looking Spanish sentinels were now the 
only persons left in the Castle. We descended to the Napoleon 
battery, passing now and then holes which had evidently been dug 
in the hill-side by way of shelter from our fire during the siege. 

On re-entering the town such a variety of objects presented 
themselves in dire disorder that I have a difficulty in recalling 
them. I noticed that two or three beautiful spires of churches 
close under the hill had escaped injury. All the others were 
demolished. A large building, apparently a Town Hall, was still 
standing, but the sculptured figures with which it had been 
decorated were wofully damaged. 

In one street through which we rode a vast quantity of partly 
burnt books and manuscripts, probably the contents of some 
public library, lay in a heap. 

Soldiers were at work in one church that we entered, riding 
up to the altar, which was a superb wreck riddled in many places 
by shot. A few pictures remained on the walls, but they were so 
disfigured by dirt that I could hardly see them. 

In that part of the city where the market was being held 
street fires had been kindled for dressing victuals, and General 
Graham called our attention to the fact that these fires were fed 
with fuel consisting of the clothes and even the bones of the dead ! 

On the ramparts a stench, which had all along been very per- 
ceptible, became sickening, and we held our handkerchiefs to our 
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noses as we passed one of the most gruesome spectacles which I 
had yet seen. 

Not far from where we stood a mine had been sprung during 
the siege. Its explosion had blown a hundred French soldiers 
into the air. Their bodies, together with many of those of our 
own brave fellows, had been hurled pell-mell into chasms made by 
the explosion. A few sand-bags had been hastily thrown over 
them, but did not suffice to cover the mutilated remains. Frag- 
ments of limbs, &c., strewed the ground, exhibiting a shocking 
spectacle. It would have been still worse if the sea had not been 
near the scene of carnage. A vast number of corpses were cast 
into the water and floated off to be devoured by sharks. 

I was glad to turn my back on St. Sebastian, where I had 
received an impression as to the horrors of war which I shall not 
easily forget. 

We now visited the piers, which are admirably constructed 
for their naval purpose. Here we took leave of the gallant 
General (Sir T. Graham), from whom we had received unbounded 
kindness and the most generous hospitality. We left St. Sebas- 
tian in the Admiral’s boat, and went round to Pasajes by water, 
accompanied by Sir George Collier, at whose house I was for some 
hours engaged in writing despatches to Lord Wellington, under 
the Admiral’s orders. This work delayed us until nearly six 
o'clock, when it became high time to put off to the Creole, as she 
lay some seven miles from the shore. Before we had cleared the 
mouth of the harbour we feared that she was already under way. 
Here were fresh difficulties. The night was coming on, and we 
were all clearly of opinion that we could not reach the frigate 
before dark, if at all. 

Sir George Collier was with us, having intended to go on 
board his own ship on our way to the Creole, but there was now no 
time for this, and the Admiral told him he must come with us, 
promising him that he would send him off to the Surveillante in 
due course. With that object we took a boat froma cutter which 
was passing, borrowing at the same time a lighted lanthorn and a 
musket. It soon became dark. I held the light up until my 
arm ached, and Sir George fired the musket several times to no 
purpose. We were still far from the ship when, to our satisfac- 
tion, we noticed that a lanthorn was being hoisted to her masthead. 
She had been lying to for us, and after some exertion on the part 
of our boat’s crew we at length came alongside. 

On board the Creole I found three passengers for England, 
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viz., Colonel Hill (of the Portuguese contingent), a brother of Sir 
Rowland Hill, Colonel Hunt, and Captain Campbell of the 52nd, 
both severely wounded at St. Sebastian. Colonel Hunt, whom I 
found a most agreeable shipmate, had been hit by a bullet—not 
yet extracted—at the back of the knee. He belonged to the 
Light Division, and was one of the finest young officers I ever saw. 

Colonel Hunt told me many particulars of his life which 
interested me greatly. Speaking of the conduct and discipline of 
our troops, he said that none could have behaved better before a 
siege and worse after, than the English soldiers. The enormities 
perpetrated by them after entering St. Sebastian were too shocking 
to quote from his description. 

It would seem that we owed our success to the pause which 
ensued after the mine had been blown up. Several explosions 
took place, and the French held back from the ramparts, expecting 
certain death if they advanced. The English took advantage of 
this and made a rush upon the walls. The enemy were then 
called on to defend their position or give up everything. 

They fought most manfully, but by this time the English 
poured like a torrent into the town, where they fought from 
house to house, firing through windows and apertures made in the 
walls. It was at a window that Captain Stewart was killed. At 
length the firing ceased, but the tumult and scenes of riot and 
drunkenness which followed exceed all description. 

So great was the disorder, that if Governor Rey had at that 
juncture marched from the Castle with a hundred men it is 
possible that he might have retaken the town. The unfortunate 
women who had helped their countrymen by throwing missiles 
from the house-tops on the heads of the besiegers were butchered 
by the Portuguese. 


We were again becalmed in the Bay of Biscay, a delay which 
I greatly regretted, for I knew the time was approaching when 
we might expect to come in for the equinoctial gales. Luckily 
we escaped them. We left Pasajes on Friday night and on the 
following Tuesday afternoon made for the Cornish coast. The 
gale had got round so much to the east that we found it was 
impossible to reach Plymouth. Indeed, there was much doubt 
as to whether we could get into Falmouth. We tried it once and 
lost it by a mile. Then we stood off again and tried another 
tack, which brought us at length into the harbour. 

The Admiral now determined to go ashore and I decided to 
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accompany him with Colonel Hill. Our wounded friends, 
Colonel Hunt and Captain Campbell, felt too ill to encounter the 
fatigue of travelling up by the Cornish roads, and we therefore 
took leave of them, trusting that the winds would enable them to 
complete their sea voyage in a day or two, 

When our ship anchored a salute was fired, The arrival of 
our little party excited considerable interest in the town, and as 
we passed through the streets the Falmouthians regarded us with 
curiosity. I wore a despatch bag containing some private letters 
from Lord Wellington, and on the assumption that I was the 
bearer of some important public news, a paragraph to that effect 
soon appeared in the local papers. 

Leaving Colonel Hill at Falmouth, Admiral Martin and I 
proceeded in a post-chaise to Truro. 

I shall never forget the pleasure which I felt on landing once 
more in England, and it seemed to me that for the first time I 
had learnt to appreciate the comforts of my own country. 


Many years after he wrote this Diary Mr. Eastlake became 
Mayor of Plymouth, and during his year of office the Duke of 
Wellington visited the town for some military purpose, when my 
father, in his municipal capacity, had to receive and entertain his 
Grace at a public ball. The Duke had not forgotten their pre- 
vious meeting in Spain, and was good enough to express his 
pleasure at the renewal of an old acquaintance. 


CHARLES LL, EASTLAKE, 





The Majesty of the Law. 


HEY were cutting Farmer Sibley’s largest hayfield; it was 
eleven o'clock, and the men had just ‘ knocked off’ for the 
light meal known in those parts as ‘nuncheon.’ A big flagon of 
cider was being passed round from one to the other, accompanied 
by goodly slices of bread and cheese. The farmer himself stood 
a little apart under the shade of a large elm which grew midway 
in the hedgerow that divided this field from its neighbour, paying 
a half scornful attention to the scraps of talk with which the 
labourers seasoned their meal. He himself was not given to self- 
indulgence, and inwardly chafed at the loss of this half-hour from 
the busiest time of the day. He had worked as hard as any of 
his men, and was, indeed, hardly to be distinguished from them, 
except by the better quality of his clothes. He was a tall, strong+ 
looking fellow, with a face as sunburnt as any of theirs, and arms 
as muscular and brown. He was coatless, and wore a great chip 
hat; his shirt-sleeves were rolled up above his elbows, and his 
shirt was open at the throat. Two teams of horses stood in the 
shadow of the hedge, plucking at the twigs or stretching down 
their necks towards the grass which they could not reach; the 
vast field, half cut, lay shimmering before him in a blaze of light ; 
the dome overhead glowed almost to whiteness, for the sun at this 
hour was intolerably hot. Yet even as the master gazed, im- 
patiently longing for the moment when he could set his hinds to 
work again, he saw a figure rapidly crossing the field, looking from 
right to left, as though in search of someone. It was the figure 
of a young woman ; so much he could divine from the shapely 
outline and springing ease of motion, but her face was at first 
lost to him under the deep shade of her broad-brimmed hat. She 
approached the group of labourers first, and made some query in 
a tone too low for him to distinguish the words. He saw his 
foreman, however, turn towards the tree beneath which he him- 
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self stood and jerk his thumb over his shoulder. Evidently the 
young woman had come in search of him. 

She made her way towards him, walking more slowly and 
indicating by her aspect a certain amount of diffidence. A 
comely girl—he could see that now—dark-eyed, dark-haired, and 
glowing with health and life. 

‘If you please, sir,’ she began timidly, ‘I came—my father 
sent me. It’s about the taxes.’ 

She drew from her pocket a little blue paper of familiar aspect ; 
the demand note for the rates collected four times a year by the 
Overseers for the Branstone Union. The angry colour glowed 
in Jacob Sibley’s face as he twitched the paper from her hand. 

‘What’s the meaning of this?’ he cried ; ‘what have you got 
to do with it ?’ 

‘I am Isaac Masters’ daughter, of Little Branstone,’ she said 
hastily. ‘He collects the rates for our parish, but he’s very ill in 
bed. He’s had a stroke, poor father has, and I’m doing his work 
for him.’ 

‘He should have known better than to send you to me,’ 
returned Jacob, still wrathfully. ‘I never heard sich a tale i’ my 
life. Sendin’ a maid to collect the rates! Dally! Where will 
the women-folk stop?’ 

‘ Nobody else made any objection,’ said the girl, with a little 
tors of her head. ‘I’ve got it all right, except yours; and father 
thought I’d best come and ask for it.’ 

‘Then you can tell your father as he did make a very great 
mistake,’ thundered Sibley. ‘’Tis bad enough to be bothered 
about they dalled rates wi’out havin’ a woman set up over you.’ 

He tore the paper into fragments as he spoke, scattering them 
to the breeze. ‘ There, you jist turn about and go home-along, 
my maid, and tell your father that’s my answer. If your father 
bain’t fit to do his work hissel’, he did ought to get somebody else 
to do it for en—some other man. The notion o’ sendin’ a maid! 
I never did hear o’ sich a piece o’ cheek !’ 

The girl, without waiting for the end of his indignant com- 
mentary, had turned about as he had advised, and was now 
walking swiftly away, her head held very high, angry tears on her 
thick lashes. Jacob impatiently jerked out his watch ; it wanted 
still ten minutes of the time when work would have to be 
resumed. He dropped the watch into his pocket again, whistling 
under his breath, a good deal out of tune. Once more fragments 
of the men’s talk reached his unwilling ears, 
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‘That be Bethia Masters, that be—a wonderful good maid. 
They d’ say the wold man ‘ud be fair lost wi’out her. The Parish 
Council did give her leave to take his place for a bit so long as 
there was a chance he mid get better.’ ‘She be a shapely 
maid and a vitty one.’ ‘E-es, she’s well enough; looks a bit 
tired now, walkin’ i’ the heat three mile here and three mile 
back.’ ‘E-es, and a sarcin’ at the end o’t,’ chuckled one old 
fellow under his breath. ‘Our Maister, he did gi’ ’t to her! 
I heerd en. Our Maister bain’t partial to payin’ rates at any 
time, and he didn’t reckon for to hand over his money to a 
‘ooman.’ 

Farmer Sibley watched the retreating figure idly; it was true 
she was a shapely maid. How lightly and rapidly she walked : 
‘twas a long way, too—three miles and more. He could have 
wished he had not been quite so hard with her. He might have 
asked her to sit down and rest for a while ; he might have offered 
her a glass of cider. He almost wondered at his own outburst of 
irritation as he looked back on it now, and watched the girl’s 
retreating form with an increasing sense of shame. 

The toilsome day was over at last, the horses stabled, the men 
fed. Farmer Sibley was smoking the pipe of peace in his trellised 
porch with a pleasant sense of weariness. It was good to rest here 
under the honeysuckle in the twilight, and to think of how much 
had been accomplished during the long sunny hours which had 
preceded it. 

The sound of a light foot caused him to raise his eyes, which 
he had partially closed a few moments before, and the ensuing 
click of the garden gate made him sit upright and crane forward 
his head. A girl’s figure was making its way down the little 
paved path, a girl’s voice once more greeted him tremulously. 

‘If you please, Mr. Sibley, I’m sorry to trouble you, but ; 

Jacob Sibley in the evening was a different person to the 
Jacob Sibley of the fields ; he stretched out his hand and drew 
her forward by the sleeve. 

‘Sit down, my maid,’ he said ; ‘sit ye down. You've a-had a 
longish walk, and for the second time to-day, too.’ 

Bethia came into the shadow of the porch; her face looked 
pale in the dim light, and he could see the bosom of her light 
dress rise and fall quickly with her rapid breath. 

‘If you please, sir,’ she began again, ‘I know you'll be vexed, 
but father, he’s very much undone about the taxes. He'll be 
gettin’ into trouble, he says, if he doesn’t send the money off 
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to-morrow. He made me come back and ask you again. We'd 
take it very kind if you’d let us have what’s owing, sir.’ 

Her tremulous tone smote Jacob; stretching out his big hand 
once more, he patted her shoulder encouragingly. 

‘ There, don’t ye be afeared, my maid; don’t ye. I'll not bite 


ye.’ 
A dimple peeped out near Bethia’s lip. ‘You very nearly did 
bite me this morning,’ she said. 

‘Nay, now,’ returned Jacob, smiling beneath his thick beard, 
‘I weren’t a-goin’ to bite ye; I was on’y barkin’, maid. Lard, if 
you did know I, you’d say wi’ the rest of ’em that my bark was 
worse nor my bite. There! what about this trifle o’ money as I 
owe for the rates? How much is it? Dally! I don’t know how 
tis, but it fair goes agen me to pay out money for taxes. It do 
seem so unfair when a man’s farm’s his own—land and house and 
all—for Government to go and say, “‘ You've a-got a house, and 
you've a-got land as your father and grandfather have a-bought 
wi their own money—you must pay out for that, my lad; you 
must hand over whatever we pleases to ax for.” *Tisn’t as if they'd 
consult a man. If they was to say to I, “Mr. Sibley, you be 
& warmish man, and there’s a good few poor folk up i’ the 
union ; what be you willin’ to allow us for them?” I'd call that 
fair enough, and I'd tell ’em straight out what I was willin’ to 
‘low. But no; they goes and settles it all among theirselves wi’ 
never a word to nobody, and jist sends out a paper wi’out by your 
leave or wi’ your leave, “ You be to pay so much, whether you do 
like it or whether you don’t.” ”Tain’t fair.’ 

‘I dare say it isn’t, sir,’ rejoined Bethia, very meekly ; ‘ but I’m 
not askin’ you on account of the Government—I’m just askin’ you 
for father’s sake. He’s fretting terribly, and the doctor says he 
oughtn’t to upset himself.’ 

‘Well, I don’t mind if I do make an end o’ this here business 
for your father’s sake, maidy; but I d’ ‘low I’d jist so soon do it 
for yours.’ 

‘For mine!’ 

‘ E-es, because you do ask I so pretty. I did speak a bit sharp 
to ye this mornin’, but it was along o’ being vexed wi’ the Govern- 
ment—lI wasn’t really vexed wi’ you, my dear.’ 

Bethia began to laugh; her little white teeth flashed out in 
the most charming way—her bright eyes lit up. Jacob gazed at 
her with increasing favour. 

‘] bain’t vexed wi’ you, my dear,’ he repeated affably, and then, 
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suddenly standing up, darted into the house. In a few minutes 
he emerged again, carrying a little packet, which he handed to 
her. 

‘It be all there, wrapped up i’ that bit o’ paper; you'd best 
count it and see as it be right. Will ye take a glass o’ milk or 
summat ?’ ; 

‘No, thank you, Mr. Sibley; I’m very much obliged, but I 
think I must be getting home now. It’s growin’ dark, and my 
father will be anxious.’ 

‘Wouldn’t you like nothin’?’ insisted Jacob. ‘A posy o’ 
flowers or summat ? There’s a-many of ’em growin’ i’ the garden, 
and nobody ever thinks for to pick ’em.’ 

‘ Of course not ; a man does not care for such things, I know. 
You live all alone, don’t you, Mr. Sibley ?’ 

‘All alone, my maid, since my poor mother died. She went 
to the New House fifteen year ago. I’m what you mid calla 
reg’lar wold bachelor, I be.’ 

He threw out this last remark with such an obvious wish to 
be contradicted that Bethia hastened to return, ‘ Not so old as 
that, I’m sure, Mr. Sibley. My father always speaks of you as a 
young man.’ 

‘I be jist upon farty,’ returned Jacob, with surprising prompti- 
tude. ‘Farty; that be my age. Not so old for a man.’ 

‘Not at all old, returned Bethia, very politely ; then, extend- 
ing her hand, ‘ I'll say good-night now, sir.’ 

‘Won’t you have a posy, then? Do. Help yourself, my 
maid. I'll walk a piece o’ the way home wi’ you, and then you 
needn't be afeard.’ 

‘Very well, and thank you kindly.’ 

She followed him out of the porch, and up a path that led 
round the house to the old-fashioned garden at the rear, where 
there were roses, and lilies, and pinks, and sweet williams growing 
in a glorious medley. She uttered little shrieks of delight, as she 
ran hither and thither, breaking off here a cluster of roses, there 
a lily-head. Jacob stalked silently behind her, clasp-knife in 
hand, cutting ten stalks where she had culled one, until at last a 
very sheaf of flowers rested in his arms. 

‘Tl have to go all the way to carry it for you,’ he remarked 
in a satisfied tone. 

Bethia turned and clapped her hands together. ‘Oh, what a 
lot! I never thought you were going to get all those for me. 
How shall I ever thank you?’ 
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‘Tl carry it for you,’ repeated Jacob. ‘This way out, my 
dear ; there’s a little gate jist here.’ 

A faint after-glow still lingered on the horizon, but already 
the silver sickle of the young moon appeared in the transparent 
sky. A bat circled round their heads from time to time, yet some 
love-lorn thrush serenaded his mate somewhere not far off, his 
liquid ecstatic notes filling the air, as it seemed. Great waves of . 
perfume were wafted to Bethia’s nostrils as she paced along beside 
the farmer, whose tall figure towered over her, the silhouette of 
his face showing clear above the irregular line of hedge. As they 
walked he questioned her from time to time, and learned how the 
girl had only come back to live with her parents within the past 
year, having been absent for some time teaching in a school at 
Dorchester. 

‘ School-teachin’!’ commented Jacob. ‘That be how you do 
speak so nice and clear. I speak awful broad myself—never had 
much eddication.’ 

‘Hadn’t you?’ returned Bethia, with interest. 

‘Nay, never had no time for that. My father, he died when I 
were a lad, and my mother weren’t one as could manage a farm so 
very well. She was a bit soft, my poor mother, and very easy 
taken in. So I did put shoulder to the wheel, and I mid say I’ve 
been a-shovin’ of it ever since.’ 

‘I wonder you didn’t get married, Mr. Sibley,’ said Bethia, 
with perhaps a suspicion of archness in her voice. 

Jacob only grunted in reply, and an embarrassed silence fell 
between them, and remained unbroken till they had reached Little 
Branstone village. 

Jacob accompanied the girl down the by-lane which led to her 
home, and followed her into the kitchen; there, however, he 
refused to stay, in spite of Mrs. Masters’ civil request that he 
would sit down and rest. 

‘ Nay,’ he returned gruffly, ‘ I'll be gettin’ home-along now; I 
only come so far to carry this here posy.’ 

Depositing his fragrant sheaf upon the table, he nodded right 
and left at mother and daughter, and withdrew. 

‘Dear! Well, to be sure! Dear heart alive, Bethia, ye could 
ha’ knocked I down wi’ a feather when he come marchin’ in. Lard 
ha’ mercy me, maidy, you be clever to ha’ got Jacob Sibley for a 
beau. That there man do fair hate women of all sarts. There, he 
do never so much as look at one—and to think of him a-walkin’ 
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all that long ways jist for to carry them flowers! He did give you 
the flowers, too, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ returned her daughter; ‘but you mustn’t call him my 
beau, please, mother. He only meant to be polite.’ 

‘Well, I’m sure he did never try to be polite to any maid 
afore,’ returned Mrs. Masters with conviction. ‘They do say he 
were crossed i’ love when he were a young ‘un. Did he give ee 
the money, child ?’ 

‘Yes, mother, and was very nice and kind altogether. I think 
he was sorry for father when I told him how ill he’d been.’ 

‘Oh, to be sure, that’s it, agreed her mother jocosely. ‘ All 
they flowers be for father, too, Id’ ‘low. Come, let’s fetch ’em 
up to en.’ 

Poor old Masters, ill though he was, chuckled feebly on hear- 
ing the marvellous tale, and expressed in quavering tones his belief 
that his daughter was a-doin’ pretty well for herself. 

The girl, who had lived till now absolutely heart-whole, could 
not repress a certain flutter of excitement, and passed the next 
few days in a state of expectancy; but Jacob Sibley gave no 
further sign of life. Though he appeared at church on Sunday, 
he kept his face religiously turned away from the pretty tax- 
gatherer’s, and at the conclusion of the service rushed from the 
door without pausing to look round. 

Bethia bit her lip, and instead of dallying a little, as was her 
custom, to chat with one or other of her acquaintance, hastened 
home. 

‘Were Farmer Sibley there, my dear?’ inquired her mother. 

‘Yes, but he didn’t speak to me—he didn’t take a bit of notice 
of me. Put that notion out of your head, mother—there’s nothing 
at all between him and me.’ 

Soon the attention of the little household was entirely 
absorbed by a more acute and immediate cause of trouble: poor 
old Masters, after a brave struggle, and in spite of the adjurations 
of his neighbours, found himself unable to ‘ hold on’; he loosed 
his feeble grasp of life suddenly at last, and went out, as his 
wife sorrowfully remarked, ‘like the snoff of a candle.’ 

After the funeral was over, the question of ways and means 
stared the mother and daughter in the face. Mrs. Masters did a 
little business—a very little business—with a small general shop ; 
it was quite insufficient to support them. Her health was not 
good, and Bethia was determined not to leave her; there was no 
opening for her as a teacher in that village, and such sums as she 
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might earn by taking in sewing would add very little to their 
modest income. She resolved to make a bold appeal to the 
Parish Council for permission to continue to fill her father’s 
place. 

‘I could do it every bit as well as a man,’ she averred. ‘I 
have done it during the last few months. The accounts are all 
in order—I have found no difficulty anywhere. Do let me try, 
gentlemen.’ 

The gentlemen in question were at first taken aback, then 
amused, finally moved. After all, they said to each other, there 
was no reason why the girl should not try. So long as the duties 
were discharged exactly and punctually, there was no reason 
why they should not be undertaken by a woman as well as by 
a man. 

‘But there must be no favouritism, Miss Masters,’ said one, 
with a twinkle in his eye; ‘no letting off of any particular 
friend. You must be firm, even with your nearest and dearest. 
If people don’t pay up after two or three applications, you must 
harden your heart and take out a summons.’ 

‘I will, said Bethia seriously. 

In a few days the news of her installation as assistant overseer 
spread through the place, one of the first to hear of it being 
Jacob Sibley. 

Bethia was standing in the kitchen shelling peas one morning 
when his knock came at the door, almost immediately followed by 
the appearance of his large person from behind it. 

‘ Be this here true what I’ve a-heerd?’ he inquired abruptly. 
‘ Be it true as you be a-goin’ to carry on this rate-collecting same 
as your father did do?’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Sibley,’ answered Bethia, not without a certain 
pride. ‘The Parish Council gentlemen think I can do it just as 
well as anybody; and I’m glad to say they’ve agreed to let 
me try.’ 

‘I don’t agree, then,’ cried Jacob violently. ‘It bain’t at all 
fit nor becomin’ for a young ’ooman same as you to be a-goin’ 
about from house to house, visitin’ folks and axin’ them for their 
money. It bain’t proper, I tell ’ee.’ 

‘What nonsense!’ exclaimed Bethia, with a toss of her pretty 
curly locks. ‘ What's it to you, Mr. Sibley, anyhow ?’ 

‘I don’t like it,’ growled Sibley. ‘ Will you go and ax folks 
for it, same as you did ax I ?’ 

‘I shall leave a little note first,’ said Bethia, with a very 
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businesslike air, ‘a demand note, you know. If they don’t pay 
up I shall call personally.’ 

‘It bain’t the right thing for a faymale,’ repeated Sibley 
sourly ; ‘least of all for a young faymale. Folks ’ull be givin’ ye 
impidence.’ 

‘Oh, no, they won't,’ returned Bethia, with dignity. ‘I’m not 
one that anybody could take liberties with, Mr. Sibley.’ 

He stood leaning against the table, frowning. 

‘Will ye ax ’em rough-like, or will ye ax ‘em civil?’ he 
required, after ruminating for a while. 

‘Why, of course I shall be civil, Mr. Sibley.’ 

‘Will ye ax ’em so civil as ye did ax I?’ he insisted, with a 
kind of roar. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,’ stammered the girl, taken aback for 
amoment. ‘ Yes,’ recovering herself, ‘certainly I shall. There’s 
no reason why I should make any difference between you and 
anybody else.’ 

‘You tell I that to my face! You'll go a-speakin’ ’em soft 
and a-smilin’ at ‘em pretty, jist same as ye did do toI! Dalled if 
I do allow it! Dalled if I do, I say!’ 

‘Really, Mr. Sibley,’ said Bethia with spirit, ‘I don’t know 
what you mean. It’s very rude of you to talk to me like that, 
and I do not see why you should interfere. I shall be business- 
like and polite, as I always try to be with everyone, and I shall 
be firm too. The Law will support me just the same as if I 
were a man.’ 

‘Dalled if I do allow it,’ repeated Jacob, still in a kind of 
muffled bellow. ‘A British ratepayer I be, and have a-been this 
twenty year and more, and I say I bain’t a-goin’ to allow it. I 
know my rights so well as any man, and I bain’t a-goin’ to be put 
upon by a ’ooman. I bain’t a-goin’ to allow any young faymale 
to be took out of her proper place and set up where she’s no 
business to be. I'll have no faymale tax-collectors a-gaddin’ 
about this here parish if I can prevent it. I'll protest, maid, see 
if I don’t, and, what’s more, not one farden o’ rates will I pay into 
any faymale hands.’ 

Bethia, more and more irritated by his manner, thought it 
time to assert herself finally; and withdrawing her hands from 
the basin of peas, and looking him full in the face, she 
returned, with great firmness, ‘Won't you, Mr. Sibley? Then 
I'll make you.’ 

‘Lard ha’ mercy me! Listen to the maid!’ exclaimed Jacob, 
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bursting into a fit of ironical laughter. ‘“ I'll make ye,” says she. 
Look at her,’ pointing at the girl’s slender form. ‘That be a 
good un! I tell ’ee, Miss Masters, you'll find it a bit hard to 
make I do anything I’ve not got a mind to do.’ 

Bethia took up a pod again and split it viciously. ‘I’ve got 
the Law at my back,’ she remarked. 

‘Ho! ho! ho!’ chuckled Jacob, this time with unfeigned 
merriment. ‘Listen to her! The Law at her back, indeed! 
Such a little small back as it be! Why, maidy, I could jist finish 
ye off wi’ one finger !’ 

‘I’m not talking of brute force,’ said Bethia, with flashing 
eyes. ‘ The Law is stronger than you, Mr. Sibley. Now, if you'll 
kindly go away and let me get on with my work, [ll be much 
obliged.’ 

But Jacob did not take the hint. He sat down on the table 
instead, and watched the girl as, with an affectation of ignoring 
his presence, she moved about, filling her saucepan at the tap, 
peeling the potatoes, setting them on to boil. She did everything 
swiftly, deftly, and gracefully, holding her head very erect mean- 
while, and being a little sharper in her movements than usual on 
account of her inward irritation. By-and-bye Mrs. Masters came 
creaking down the narrow stairs, and started back at the sight of 
the farmer. 

‘Dear! To be sure! I didn’t know you had visitors here, 
Bethia, my dear. Won’t you sit i’ the armchair, Mr. Sibley ? 
Do ’ee now. Im sure ’tis very kind o’ ye to come a-visitin’ 0’ we 
in our trouble.’ 

Bethia marched past her mother, removed the pot from the 
fire, and carried it over to the table. 

‘Could you make a little room, if you please ?* she inquired 
tartly. 

Jacob chuckled and rubbed his hands as he slowly removed 
his ponderous frame; then the remembrance of his former 
grievance returned to him, and he gazed at the widow loweringly. 

‘You don’t like this here notion, Mrs. Masters, I hope?’ he 
inquired severely. 

‘ What notion, sir?’ returned the poor woman, startled. 

‘Why, this here notion o’ your daughter a-gaddin’ about 
lookin’ arter the rates.’ 

‘Well, you see, we be so hard pressed, we be,’ faltered she. 
‘My daughter do try to do her best to earn a little all ways she 
can. I’m sorry as you've a-got objections, Mr. Sibley.’ 
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‘It doesn’t in the least matter if he’s got objections or not,’ 
put in Bethia tartly. ‘It’s no concern of Mr. Sibley’s. So 
long as he pays up regularly himself he need not trouble himself.’ 

Jacob got out of the armchair and once more approached the 
table. 

‘Now, look ’ee here,’ he said threateningly, ‘ this here’s past a 
joke. I do forbid ye for to do it—do ye hear ?’ 

Bethia looked at him steadily. ‘I hear, and I can only repeat 
what I said before. Now, Mr. Sibley, will you please go away ? 
I’m going to dish up.’ 

‘ Bethia, my dear!’ protested Mrs. Masters feebly. ‘There, 
she’ve a-got sich a spirit, Mr. Sibley, you must excuse her. She 
be a bit vexed, you see, wi’ you findin’ fault wi’ her. I’m sure, 
the longer you stay, Mr. Sibley, the better we’m pleased. We've 
nothin’ much fit to offer ye, but if ye’d like to sit down and take 
a bit wi’ us you're truly welcome.’ 

Bethia shot an indignant glance towards her parent, and Jacob 
stood hesitating for a moment; then with a laugh he drew up his 
chair to the table. 

‘Tll not refuse a good offer,’ he said. 

Bethia fetched a plate, knife and fork, and glass, setting each 
before him with somewhat unnecessary clatter. Then she served 
up the vegetables, brought out a roll of butter and a small piece 
of cheese from the buttery, and took her place in silence. 

‘I’m sorry,’ began Mrs. Masters regretfully, ‘ we’ve got nothing 
better to offer ye, Mr. Sibley. My daughter and me seldom eats 
meat of a weekday.’ 

_ ‘Don’t make excuses, mother,’ interrupted Bethia, with 
asperity. ‘Mr. Sibley knows very well that we are poor.’ 

The meal proceeded in silence for the most part, Mrs. Masters 
making an occasional remark, to which Jacob responded by a gruff 
monosyllable. Bethia did not speak once, but had never looked 
prettier in her life ; the angry sparkle still lingered in her eyes, 
and her cheeks were flushed. Whenever she glanced at the 
visitor her countenance took on an additional expression of 
haughtiness. 

At the end of the repast Jacob stood up. ‘I'd like a word wi’ 
ye private, Miss Masters.’ 

‘Oh, I beg pardon, I’m sure,’ apologised the poor old mother, 
hastening to efface herself. 


As soon as her heavy footsteps were heard in the room upstairs 
the farmer turned to Bethia. 
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‘I’ve a-come to see ye friendly like,’ he remarked, ‘and I'll 
come again. I ax ye, as a friend, my maid—will ye gie this 
notion up ?’ 

Bethia looked if possible more indignant than before. 

‘No, Mr. Sibley,’ she returned promptly, ‘I tell you—as a 
friend—I won't.’ 

‘Then you'll ha’ trouble wi’ I, I warn ’ee,’ responded he, almost 
with a groan. 

Jacob Sibley kept his word, and gave the poor little rate- 
collector an inconceivable amount of trouble. 

He took no notice whatever of her demand notes and official 
reminders ; and when she called to see him in person, though he 
received her with civility and even undisguised pleasure, he reso- 
lutely refused to part with a farthing. The friendliness with 
which he hailed her advent, and entered into conversation on 
indifferent subjects, gave place to a rigid silence as soon as she 
touched on the motive of her visit, and he would shake his head 
fiercely as often as she reverted to the point. 

One day she found him in what she took to be a softened 
mood, It was in the spring, and the consciousness that it was 
grand weather for potato-setting, added to the recollection of a 
long and successful day’s work, had put Jacob in an unusually 
good humour. He was smoking in his porch when she drew near, 
and at once invited her to sit down and rest, 

* You do look a bit tired, my maid,’ he remarked ; ‘tired and 
worried,’ 

‘I am tired and worried too,’ said Bethia, looking up at 
him appealingly, ‘I’m afraid of getting into trouble, Mr. 
Sibley,’ 

‘ Oh,’ said Jacob, ‘ how’s that ?’ 

‘They will be down on me for not sending in the money 
regularly,’ returned the girl tremulously ; ‘ I’ve got it all in except 
yours.’ 

Jacob, instead of immediately becoming wooden of aspect, as 
was his wont, gazed at her searchingly, ‘You'd be all right if 
you was to get mine ?’ he inquired. 

*Yes—oh, yes, Mr, Sibley. Couldn’t you pay up and have 
done with it ?’ 

Jacob shook his head, but this time apparently more in sorrow 
than in anger, 

*Can’t be done, my maid. I’ve a-passed my word, d’ye see, 
and J be forced to stick to if,’ 
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‘I think you are very unkind,’ said Bethia; ‘ you are trying 
to force me to give up one of the few ways I have of making a 
living.’ 

‘E-es,’ said Jacob, ‘’tis true; ’tis the very thing I be a-doin’. 
You said if I didn’t pay up you'd make me—vwell, how be you 
a-goin’ for to make me?’ 

‘Oh, I suppose I'll have to send you a summons,’ cried she, 
with gathering anger. ‘’Tis my duty and I must do it.’ 

Jacob’s face changed. The colour mounted in his brown 
cheeks, and when he spoke his voice was unsteady with surprise 
and wrath. 

‘You don’t mean that,’ he said quickly. ‘ You'd never do it.’ 

‘Til have to do it,’ said Bethia, ‘if you force me to proceed 
to extremes. Oh, Mr. Sibley,’ she added, almost passionately, 
‘can’t you be sensible ; can’t you make an end of it once and for 
all? If I'd been a man instead ofa girl you wouldn’t persecute me 
like this. You'd think it quite natural for me to want to take 
my father’s place, wouldn’t you? What difference does it make ? 
I can keep the accounts, and make the applications, just as well 
as any man. Why should you try to bully me?’ 

‘Now look ’ee here, my maid,’ said Jacob, ‘if you come to 
that, ’tis you what be a-tryin’ for to bully I. I’ve a-set my face 
again this ’ere notion. No respectable young ’ooman did ought 
to go a-trapesin’ fro’ one house to t’other, a-puttin’ herself for’ard 
and a-coaxin’ folks out o’ their money, whether it be for the 
Government or whether it bain’t. ‘Tis a question between 
us two which can hold out longest. Now if you was to give in 
to I ; 

‘Well,’ said Bethia, bending forward with unconscious eager- 
ness, ‘what would happen if I were to give in to you?’ 

Jacob took out his pipe and stared at her, and then he got up 
and paced about the little flagged path. 

‘What would happen ?’ she repeated sharply. ‘What would 
you advise me to do?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ returned Jacob confusedly. ‘I haven’t 
had time for to think o’ that.’ 

It was now Bethia’s turn to spring to her feet. ‘I think you 
are hard, and obstinate, and cruel! Yes, cruel, to try and put 
upon my poor mother and me! But I'll have an end of this 
shilly-shally work ; you shall be forced to pay, sir.’ 

She hastened down the path. Jacob, after delaying a moment 
to lay his pipe carefully in a corner of the seat, strode after her 
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and opened the garden-gate, holding it for a moment so that she 
could not pass through. 

Bethia glanced at him. He did not look angry, but resolute ; 
his jaw was firmly set and his eyes steady. It struck her forcibly 
that he had a good face—honest, open, manly—and she realised 
with a little pang that it was probably turned towards her for the 
last time in friendship. 

‘Tl give you a month,’ she said waveringly. 

‘Ye mid as well say a year,’ returned Jacob. ‘’Twill be all 
the same.’ 

Thereupon he opened the gate and she went away. 

The allotted time of grace passed very slowly, and though 
Bethia continued to post a little demand note every week, no 
notice was taken either of her appeal or of herself. 

Late on the last day of the month she was making her way 
back from the town with a very melancholy face, when, at a turn 
in the road, she suddenly encountered Jacob ; Jacob in holiday 
attire, carrying a large nosegay of monthly roses and lilac. 

‘Hullo, my maid,’ he cried genially, ‘ well met! I were just 
a-goin’ to see you.’ 

‘Were you?’ returned Bethia, in a very small, constrained 
voice. 

‘ E-es, I was a-bringin’ you these here flowers. I seed ’em i’ 
th’ garden just now, and I thought you'd like ’em.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Sibley, you shouldn’t give them to me!’ cried the 
girl with a catch in her voice. ‘I’ve—I’ve just been and taken 
out a summons against you.’ 

‘Oh, and have you ?’ said Jacob, staring at her. ‘ Well, that’s 
summat.’ 

‘Yes,’ returned Bethia desperately. ‘I waited till the end of 
the month, and then I had to do it; it was my duty. Oh, dear; 
oh, dear!’ 

‘Well, to think on ’t,’ said Jacob, still apparently more sur- 
prised than angry. ‘Lard ha’ mercy! That be a pretty thing for 
a maid to do.’. 

‘So you'd best take back your flowers,’ broke out Bethia. 
‘1 know everything’s at an end between us. I’ve quite made up 
my mind to it.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Jacob, eyeing her thoughtfully ; ‘’tis queer once 
folks makes up their minds how a notion will stick i’ their heads. 
Now all this month I’ve been a-thinkin’ and a-thinkin’—I never 

was one to do a thing in a hurry—but at last I reckoned I’d got 
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it settled. ‘I'll do it,” I says, “I'll ax the maid to marry I— 
that'll be the best way out of it. She'll not want to go again I 
then,” I says. And you go and summons me.’ 

Bethia burst out crying. ‘ Oh, Jacob,’ she cried, ‘ why couldn’t 
you have done it before ? If you had asked me kindly—if you had 
told me to give up for your sake, [—I—I——’ 

She broke off, sobbing bitterly. 

‘Tis true,’ said Jacob regretfully, ‘I mid ha’ axed ye a bit 
softer—I mid ha’ spoke a bit more kind—but you did go and put 
my back up with stickin’ to the notion so obstinate. Says I to 
myself, ‘‘So soon as ever she gives in I'll ax her—but she must 
give in ”—and you wouldn’t. So then I thought—*“ Dally! Tl 
ax her first and then we'll see.” And then you go and put the 
Law on me afore I’ve time to open my mouth.’ 

‘ Oh, Jacob ! I waited a whole month,’ protested Bethia, almost 
inarticulately ; ‘and you never said anything, and I thought you 
didn’t care about me, and it seemed to be my duty.’ 

She covered her face with her hands. Jacob stared at her for 
a moment, and then suddenly slapped his thigh and burst into a 
roar of laughter. ; 

‘I d@’ ‘low the maid done it out o’ pique,’ he cried ecstatically, 
‘I d ’low she did! She did do it along of her feelin’s bein’ hurt 
with me a-holdin’ back so long. That’s a different story, my dear 
—a different story altogether! I bain’t one to bear malice along 
o that; ’twas but naitral arter all. E-es, I d’ ‘low I be a terrible 
slow coach; but, ye see, I'd a-got set i’ my bachelor ways, and it 
did take Ia long time for to make up my mind ; and then, as I do 
tell ee, I wur a-waitin’ and expectin’ for you to give in. But I’ve 
spoke now, and if you'll say the word, my dear, all can be forgive 
and forgot.’ 

Bethia presumably did speak the word, for she resigned her 
- post as tax-collector that very evening, and she and her Jacob 
were ‘asked in church’ on the following Sunday. 

As for that matter of the summons, it was settled ‘out of 
court.’ 

M. E. FRANCIS. 
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* LMISH, Tin, and Copper,’ such is the ancient Cornish toast which 

points out the triangular basis of the prosperity of the 
county from which the Heir to the Throne takes his hereditary 
title. From the days of Solomon to the present time, the pro- 
montory which forms England’s so ‘h-western outpost has been 
a treasury of metals as precious in their way as gold and silver; 
and although that treasury has somewhat shrunk in its dimensions, 
and now furnishes less employment than heretofore, yet Cornish 
miners carry the tradition of mineral wealth, together with the 
old toast, to the diamond mines of Kimberley, the goldfields of 
Johannesburg and Australia, and the silver mines of Mexico and 
California. Fisheries and mines have little in common, yet the 
two are indissolubly linked. Although the dwellers in the mul- 
titudinous coves and bays along the wind-swept coast are distinct 
in physique, habits, and dialect from the race of miners, they are 
of the same Celtic blood, and are thrilled as readily by the common 
motto ‘ One and All.’ Cornwall without the metals or without the 
fish would be only a mutilated fragment. Here it will only be 
possible to glance at one side of the triangle—the fish indicated 
by the toast. 

What is a fish? The plain citizen may well ask, in view of 
the fact that the Foreign Office not long ago put the same 
conundrum to the eminent naturalist who was then at the head 
of the Natural History Department of the British Museum. The 
Government was engaged in negotiations with France with refer- 
ence to Newfoundland, and desiring to know how to interpret the 
treaty framed a century ago, giving the French a right to take 
‘fish’ on the Newfoundland coast, straightway flung the question 
at the naturalist’s head. He answered in effect that nowadays 
a fish is really a fish—a creature with a backbone—but that when 
the treaty was drawn up a fish might be anything found in the 
sea—a lobster, a lump of jelly, or even a limpet. What is a fish 
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in the Cornish sense? The south-western coast, protected 
naturally from undue depletion by roaring winds and swirling 
seas, teems with life; and the waters which wash the Wolf Rock 
and the Land’s End, in particular, are the home of myriads of 
crabs and lobsters. But when a Cornishman speaks of fish he 
means that fish par excellence, the pilchard—that insignificant 
creature clothed in scales, whose countless numbers have brought 
untold wealth to the dwellers by the Cornish sea. 

The pilchard and the herring are near akin, but while the 
first is scarcely known east of the Tamar, the second has become 
a household word, and has even taken its place in a metaphor 
used all over the civilised world. Most orators, at some time 
or other, ‘trail a herring across the path’ of their adversary’s 
arguments, but few born outside the land of ‘ Tre, Pol, and Pen’ 
condescend to trail a pilchard anywhere. Red herrings, kippered 
herrings, Yarmouth bloaters, and fresh herrings appear on the 
British breakfast table; their relatives, the pilchards, are only 
good enough for the western Celt and the poor Italian. The profit 
obtained from their sale is meagre, and Billingsgate salesmen look 
upon them with contempt, fresh pilchards being therefore almost 
wholly enjoyed by those who live near the fishing grounds. The 
immature pilchards, known as sardines, are cured and tinned at 
Mevagissey, to find a more sluggish market than they deserve, in 
view of the fact that the tins contain more and cost less than 
their French rivals; but no tinning process can cope with the 
immense numbers taken at certain times of the year, or bring the 
manufactured articles within reach of the wage-earning classes. 
Perhaps some mode of curing pilchards may yet be discovered 
which, like that applied to herrings, will enable them to be freely 
distributed inland without loss of nutritive power and palatability. 
At present the only method applicable to large quantities of fish 
taken at one time, is that which translates the silvery, savoury 
little fishes into intensely salt ‘fairmaids.’ So saturated do these 
‘fairmaids’ become by the salt or brine in which they have 
been placed, that English eaters incontinently ‘take to drink,’ 
generously suggest their shipment to a Mediterranean port, and 
endeavour to restore the freshness to their mouths by a meal of 
ted herrings. Still, in spite of all drawbacks of distribution and 
preservation, the pilchard is an interesting fish, the subject of an 
important industry, and the source of a vast food-supply. 

Although pilchards are found in such large shoals, they are 
not exceptionally prolific ; each matron considering her duty done 
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when she has introduced thirty thousand of her progeny into the 
world. A ling may be the mother of millions. Pilchards and 
herrings diverge in habits from their very cradles, the eggs of the 
first floating at the mercy of waves and tides, while those of the 
latter are attached to rocks and stones at the bottom of the sea. 

would be idle to inquire which method has most to commend 
it, for both are crowned with success. In spite of haddocks and 
other fishes, which pick off the eggs of the herring as children 
glean blackberries from a bramble bush, herrings abound on our 
coast, and the many mouths and gill-rakers, ever at work receiving 
and straining out the floating spawn of pilchards, do not imperil 
the continuance of that species. The sea is so wide, the eggs so 
numerous and so much dispersed, that all the strainers available 
cannot diminish their serried ranks. All through life pilchards 
have to run the gauntlet of enemies of all kinds—fishes, birds, and 
man. Sardine catching and curing, as everybody knows, is an 
important French industry. There is no reason why these young 
pilchards should not be taken in British waters to a larger extent 
than at present, and it is certain that a considerable reduction in 
the size of the meshes of the nets used on our coast would result 
in the capture of large shoals which now escape after enclosure, 
or are ignored by the fishermen. 

In spite of all their enemies, immense numbers of pilchards 
arrive at maturity. What is their food? They are destitute of 
effective teeth, and live entirely on minute matter floating in 
the sea, which they are able to strain by means of the sieve-like 
apparatus attached to the bases of their gills. It is a case of 
opening their eyes and their mouths;at the same time, for the 
eyes cannot be closed, and the mouth is practically always open. 
Doubtless in this indiscriminate feeding they swallow their rela- 
tives’ eggs and even their own, and greatly enjoy them, calling to 
mind the theory put forth by an eminent naturalist, that the 
cannibalism of certain dragon-flies found in the Sandwich Islands 
tends, under peculiar circumstances, to ward off annihilation. But 
obviously in normal conditions, if hens took to devouring fresh 
eggs, spring chickens would soon become rare birds. The sea is 
the home of other life than that of fishes ; and pilchards, like 
their neighbours, draw upon this inexhaustible bank for the 
current coins which furnish their food. 

One remarkable difference between herrings and pilchards is 
the nature of their migrations. In curious contrast to herrings— 
which are found in the English and Irish Channels and in the 
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North Sea—pilchards are confined almost entirely to our south- 
western coast, and the large shoals only strike the shore on 
a district beginning at Padstow on the north and ending with 
Mevagissey on the south; St. Ives and Falmouth in most years 
seeing their advent and their departure. The migration of 
animals is a fascinating subject which, after all the attempts that 
have been made to lighten it, remains shrouded in deep mystery. 
With reference to the migration of birds, for instance, it has been 
conclusively shown that memory has much to do with it, and that 
the river-beds, mountain ranges, and coast-lines of great conti- 
nents serve the quick-witted creatures as well-known highways ; 
but why they migrate, coming north to breed and going south to 
winter, and -whether the great glacial epoch first suggested the 
world-wide expeditions, cannot be easily decided. The migrations 
of fishes are still more inexplicable, because of our ignorance of 
the ports of departure and destination, and even of the ports of 
call. It is certain that pilchards come from the great deep, and 
to the great deep return, spending the summer months in small 
shoals which make their way more or less rapidly down the 
English Channel ; and, assembling at the approach of winter some- 
where in the Bristol Channel, strike the shore on the north coast 
of Cornwall, double the Land’s End, skirt the land as far as 
Falmouth or thereabouts, and then head for deep water. These 
northern coasters, as they are called, sweep past once for all as far 
as that season is concerned, and never turn back. The movements 
of gregarious fishes cannot be accounted for by the methodical 
persecution of their marine or avian enemies. Sea-birds prey 
upon them whenever they approach the surface, and a horde of 
dog-fishes, hake, and other submarine carnivora is ever hovering 
on their flanks and rear; but it is impossible to suppose that this 
pursuit can be so stereotyped as to drive the pilchards every year 
in precisely the same direction. They are in the strictest sense 
camp-followers, not directors of the march. As there is no reason 
to suppose that a retirement into deep water in winter is caused 
by the quest for food, we are almost driven to the conclusion that 
a desire to escape from the frigid shallows must be the inspiring 
motive. The brains of pilchards may be sufficiently acute to find, 
like birds, a guidance in the trend of the coast-line. But why 
the sudden wheel into deep water takes place at St. Anthony’s 
lighthouse cannot even be guessed at. 

The methods adopted in the pilchard fisheries fall into two 
great classes—namely, capture by drifting nets, and by stationary 
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seines. It is possible to take pilchards by means of a hook and 
line, but the yield is not such as to encourage any but enthusiasts 
as eccentric as the pilchards themselves. To tempt a pilchard 
with a bait is as rational an enterprise as dangling a mutton chop 
before an infant a month old. Vast fleets of boats, large and 
small, decked and open, are employed in the drift-net fishing ; 
their headquarters being at Newlyn, famous for its school of 
artists, and St. Ives, celebrated for its skippers and their 
loquacious wives. Long narrow strips of net are dropped into the 
sea just before sundown, attached to ropes, corked so as to keep 
them afloat, and having leads at the bottom of sufficient weight 
to keep the nets extended without sinking them. These nets, 
and the boats to which they are made fast, drift with the set of 
the current ; forming, as boat after boat comes into action, an 
immense maze or system of blockhouses, against which the fish 
may (or may not) run their noses and entangle their gills. As 
each drift-boat hoists a lantern, Mount’s Bay or St. Ives Bay 
after dark often looks like an enchanted city, in which the 
illuminated houses are all playing hide and seek. Drift fishing 
is a pure lottery, the number of fish enmeshed being at one 
time so astounding that the nets look like a trellis work of 
silver, and the weight is so great that they cannot be hauled on 
board, and are cut away by the weary fisherman; while at 
another the night’s toil fails to be rewarded by the sight of a 
single scale. 

Drift fishing slays its thousands, seine fishing its millions ; the 
former may be carried on in water of any depth, the latter can 
only be pursued near the shore. The nets in the first instance 
have meshes large enough to enable the pilchards to thrust their 
heads through but not their bodies ; in the second the meshes are 
reduced in size so as to capture the fish without entangling them. 
St. Ives (metaphorically speaking only) reeks with pilchards, and 
employs a large proportion of her population in their capture ; but 
all along the coast are fishing-stations more or less extensive—at 
Sennen, Mullion, Cadgwith, St. Mawes, and Mevagissey. Perhaps 
a concrete example of the capture of a large shoal of pilchards 
will best show the significance of the toast set forth at the head of 
this paper. 

Some years ago two shoals were taken at St. Mawes, valuable 
indeed, but not by any means the largest known, which so 
exhilarated the population that even the local basket-maker 
‘dropped into poetry’ in honour of the occasion. The first 
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verse, which is all the writer can call to mind, ran somewhat like 
this ; 
Twas in the falling of the year, the weather fine and gay, 
Our fishers jumped aboard their boats, and bravely rowed away. 
So success unto the Nelson seine, the Diligence likewise, 
Wazau, wazau, ye valiant men, we give you all great praise. 


But the poet, in his long effusion, failed adequately to depict 
the suspense, the thrilling interest, and the boundless excitement 
that marked the event. Like the rest of us he could only do his 
best. Reports of passing fish had reached St. Mawes from day to 
day, in a fashion recalling Macaulay’s fragmentary poem on the 
Armada, Three seines had been shot at quaint St. Ives, the 
pilchards had passed deep around the rugged granite cliffs of the 
Land’s End, had coasted the serpentine Lizard, and had been 
chased without success at Cadgwith. ‘Keep a sharp look-out,’ 
said the experienced salts; ‘in a tide or two they will sail into 
Falmouth Harbour, and sweep round by the lighthouse. It’s 
now or never, boys.’ At midday a pilot-boat coming in from sea 
announced that the western bay was ‘as red as blood’; this 
sanguinary hue being imparted by vast shoals of pilchards, whose 
‘colour,’ so the fishermen aver, proceeds from the red rings of 
their eyes. ‘We shall have them before night,’ prophesied an 
optimistic and logical oracle. 

Sure enough, in the afternoon the cry arose, ‘Hobba’s up, 
Hobba’s up ’—Hobba being the local form of the western ‘ Hevva.’ 
When this cry sounds members of a fishing community throw 
aside their ordinary equanimity, and become for the moment a 
combination of champion athletes and gesticulating madmen. 
Away they rushed helter-skelter to the lurkers (or big boats which 
waited on the larger craft containing the nets) only to find that, 
with the low tide inside the pier, they had stuck aground. Twenty 
strong hands seized each boat, and were soon reinforced by twenty 
more; the owners of the latter having left their afternoon naps 
and their homes in such haste that many had forgotten hats, 
coats, and waistcoats, while some lacked even more necessary 
articles of wearing apparel. When ‘ Hobba’s up’ toilet requisites 
are sternly disregarded. The lurkers were lifted over mud and 
shingle, the crews sprang, tumbled, or were pushed on board, and 
a start was made; a couple of laggards being towed into deep 
water before they could be lifted in, by the aid of an uncere- 
monious but firm grip of such nether garments as they had on, 
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All this was not accomplished without the ignition of many 
Celtic tempers, ending in explosions of high words, challenges to 
fight battles which there was no time for, and a confusion of 
tongues never surpassed since the erection of the tower of Babel. 
But who could expect punctilious suavity when the work of a few 
minutes might result in poverty or a modest fortune ? 

The Nelson and the Diligence seines quickly reached the fish- 
ing ground, each seine consisting of two big boats manned by 
eight men apiece, and a lurker containing the master seiner, 
a colleague, and a couple of boys. Inside them was St. Mawes 
Castle, a formidable fortification doubtless in the days of its 
erection by Henry VIII., but a toy structure in this era of long- 
range and hard-hitting artillery; westward was Falmouth 
Harbour, and southward the fatal Manacles and the open sea. 
For a few minutes the men rested on their oars in silence, 
wondering whether after all the great ships, whose sides stood 
along the tideway like walls twenty feet deep, would deflect the 
course of the migrating fish, and send them prematurely into 
winter quarters. Then a pilchard leaped out of the water with 
a tiny splash, and was followed by half a dozen more, the scouts 
of a mighty army. A rattle burst upon the ear, like continuous 
distant musketry, and the human silence was broken by 
stentorian shouts from the master seiners, ‘Shoot away. The 
men bent to the oars, the seines were flung overboard by hands of 
iron moved by sinews of steel, and in a few minutes two great 
circles of corks, twine, and lead held within them enough to give 
a pilchard apiece to the inhabitants of the greatest city in the 
world. After the seines had been warped into comparatively 
shallow water, anchors were procured and affixed, whereby the 
great reservoirs of living fish might be kept in position for a 
week or so until they could gradually be emptied. 

It was difficult to imagine anything more picturesque than 
these seines, whether viewed by day or by night. After sundown 
the lanterns of the watchers threw fitful gleams across the water, 
illuminating at intervals ghostly faces and spectral boats ; while 
the sea itself literally blazed with phosphorescence, as the 
pilchards darted hither and thither to escape from some hake or 
pollock, confined like themselves within the ring of fire made by 
the twine and floating corks. Each morning broke upon a sea, 
glassy everywhere except inside the great circle, where a 
mysterious breeze seemed to ruffle the water; the breeze in 
reality being the fins and tails of the prisoners which were so 
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numerous that with pardonable exaggeration they were described 
as ‘dry.’ Cormorants cruised outside; countless gulls flew, 
swam, clamoured, and fought; and magnificent white gannets 
ravenous for food, casting discretion to the winds, plunged head- 
long and stole the pilchards from under the very noses of the 
fishermen. 

Day by day the process called ‘tucking’ wenton. Small nets 
were shot inside the large ones, and hauled up like bags between 
open barges; and fishermen, sitting astride the gunwales with 
one foot each in the sea, dipped up leaping, quivering flakes of 
silver from these cauldrons and flung them on board. Meanwhile, 
the cellars on shore were crammed with pilchards, which women, 
attended by troops of boys and girls, arranged in wall-like heaps 
with salt between the layers; and every cart found in the 
countryside carried the harvest of the sea to hamlets, villages, 
and towns far inland. ‘One and All’ ate fresh pilchards, and 
salted them for their own use or for export. As someone expres- 
sively said, ‘ rich and poor for once had their filth. Fishing is a 
lottery with many blanks. For years the men may wait in all the 
depression of hope deferred, but at intervals the fountains of the 
great deep are broken up and gold flows like a river. When the 
sums realised by the sale of fresh pilchards, and those furnished 
by the export of ‘fairmaids’ to the Mediterranean, had been put 
together, every man had 40/., the owners of the two seines 
pocketed 1,500/., while gold and silver had found its way into 
every house whose inmates cared to sell their labour. Is it to be 
wondered at that Cornishmen honour the toast, ‘ FISH, tin, and 
copper.’ ? ‘ 

JOHN ISABELL. 











A Sussex Marsh. 


(J\HE wide stretch of marshland known as Pevensey Level, or, 

more familiarly, Pevensey Marshes, lies to-day very much as 
it has lain these two hundred years past. It has seen but little 
change since Charles the Second’s time. There are, perhaps, 
more dykes, the system of water drainage is more perfect, and 
the winter floods are of less volume. But in other respects the 
aspect of the country has seen few changes in two centuries. It 
is one of the quietest parts of Sussex, and until the era of the 
safety cycle few people other than sportsmen, cattle dealers, and 
the Marsh graziers set eyes upon it. Within the last half-dozen 
years cyclists from Eastbourne, Bexhill, and Hastings have begun 
to know something of the Marsh and its aspect; but as a rule 
these are folk not greatly interested in the country and its wild 
life. ‘Some few may discover the home of the handsome yellow 
iris, flaunting its yellow banners by the dykeside towards early 
June, or pluck the water-lilies here and there ; a bird-lover or two 
may note the herons fishing pensively amid the wide green plain, 
or winging their majestic flight towards Herstmonceux and Wind- 
mill Hill. But the majority of wheeling folk pass over the Marsh 
unheedingly, knowing nothing of its history, still less of the quiet 
pleasures that may be gathered within its borders. To them the 
chief matter is whether the wind is for or against them ; if with 
them, they whisk across the few miles of level road happily 
enough; if against them, the buffeting breeze entails a sore 
struggle and earns many an objurgation. 

Yet to those who cultivate its friendship and seek its pleasures 
Pevensey Marsh has a wonderful charm of its own. Its wide skies, 
its spacious sunrises and sunsets, its rolling autumn mists, the 
pleasant hills that enlap it, the lonely line of Martello towers 
along its seaward aspect, the magnificent contours of Beachy 
Head and the rampart of South Downs that rise westward, the 
fat green pastures, the well-to-do cattle—all these things carry 
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with them much contentment to the wandering and observant 
eye. Thoroughly to appreciate the sport and the wild life of the 
Marsh and its shore-line, one must, of course, serve a somewhat 
close apprenticeship. Nature requires wooing, and it takes time 
and patience to induce her to yield up her secrets. It takes time, 
too, to become familiar with the country people, their sports, ways, 
legends, and the curious knowledge that has descended to them 
from remote times. It was two or three years, for instance, before 
I became acquainted with a Marsh eel-fisher and his methods. 
Seeing an old, rugged-looking fellow one day tramping along the 
road with a great canvas bag, and a long pole having at its 
extremity a singular, flat-pronged fork, I fell into conversation 
with him and learnt his trade. He was an eel-fisher, and made 
some part of his living by spearing eels in certain parts of the 
Marsh dykes. It is a hard and not a particularly paying business, 
yet this man seemed singularly attached to it. He had known the 
likely spots and the deepest holes all his life, and the flavour of 
sport imparted, I suppose, much of the pleasure which undoubtedly 
he obtained from his arduous following. He feels deftly for his 
prey, and, having located an eel, jabs into it with his flat, slightly 
barbed prong, and hoists out his catch. Sixpence a pound is 
the price he gets for his booty, which, considering the long walk 
to and fro, the toil of wielding his long and heavy pole, and the 
uncertainty of his catch, is by no means an extravagant remunera- 
tion. In this part of Sussex the peasants speak in a way that 
recalls very clearly their Saxon origin. Th is invariably pro- 
nounced by them D. Thus, when one hears the familiar the 
uttered as de, one might almost fancy oneself listening to a Boer 
or a German, both of them, after all, not so very remotely 
connected with the South Sussex hind. 

One of the prettiest summer scenes of the Marsh is at a 
certain sheep-washing which takes place in the stream near 
Sewers Bridge, on the far side of the Level as you ride to Ninfield 
from Eastbourne. This has been a sheep-washing place for cen- 
turies, and the method of procedure is without doubt identically 
the same as that practised in the time of Elizabeth—ay, even of 
the Plantagenets. A narrow part of the stream is hurdled off, 
and the sheep are passed from the green meadow through the 
watery alley-way, emerging clean, if somewhat breathless, at the 
farther end. An old-fashioned inn, an orchard, gay with blossom, 
and the hill rising gently from this eastern end of the Marsh, 
add a sufficiently pleasing background to a unique Marsh picture. 
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It must have been while hunting in the ancient forest beyond this 
spot, remains of which still linger between Sewers Bridge and 
Bexhill, that Earl Moreton, near kinsman of the Conqueror, to 
whom was granted the Rape of Pevensey, saw on the day and 
hour of the death of Rufus that dreadful vision of which he has 
left record. Straying from his followers during the chase, he 
beheld a great and terrible black goat, carrying upon its back the 
naked body of the slain Red King. The earl solemnly charged 
this apparition by the Holy Trinity to tell him wherefore it bore 
such a burden. To which it answered, ‘I am carrying your king 
to judgment ; yea, that tyrant William Rufus,’ and so passed on 
its way, to the exceeding disquietude of Robert, Earl Moreton. 
Historically, the Marsh and its vicinity are full of memories. 
The noble ruin of Pevensey Castle, with its splendid remains of 
Roman and Norman times, lies well within the Level, and many a 
good hare is hunted each winter round the old grey walls. In the 
heart of the little rounded bay of Pevensey landed the great 
Conqueror himself, taking seisin as he fell, in either hand, of the 
soil of England. Across the Marsh, looking northward from where 
Duke William landed, stands the magnificent ruin of Herst- 
monceux Castle, a stately and unique pile built by Sir Roger de 
Fiennes, who fought with Henry V. at Agincourt. This noble 
castle was reared in the reign of Henry VI.; it is built of brick, 
and is undoubtedly one of the earliest forerunners of the Tudor 
brickwork manor houses. The bricks of which it is composed 
are small and thin, and as hard almost as pieces of flint or iron. 
Here at Herstmonceux formerly existed a fine heronry. The 
herons, however, have shifted their habitations, and now build 
their nests at Windmill Hill, half a mile away. One of the 
pleasantest of spring sights, to my mind, is to watch this fine 
heronry during the nesting season. The great birds are constantly 
going and returning to and from the group of tall trees in which 
their habitations are placed, and one can observe and appreciate 
their grand flight to its greatest advantage. The neighbouring 
Marsh dykes and streams afford ample fishing grounds, and one 
seldom crosses the Level without seeing these acute and patient 
fishers. Fish, frogs, eels, newts, and even water voles and the 
young of moorhens—for these birds are carnivorous as well as fish- 
eaters—form their staple diet. After watching the Windmill Hill 
heronry closely for several seasons, I come to the conclusion that 
about the same number of birds frequent it each year. What, 
then, becomes of the increase of population, added by the rearing 
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of young each spring? It is hard to say. Our gray heron of 
Britain is found widely distributed over the world—in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, even in countries as far distant as Japan and 
Australia. It is not impossible that, like the wandering Briton 
himself, our English herons pass into far distant regions beyond 
the seas, and make there new homes and abiding-places. I have 
watched with interest the common heron in South Africa, and 
have wondered to myself whether he was ‘ colonial-bred’ or, like 
myself, ‘home-born.’ It is, I think, certain that few British 
heronries show any appreciable increase of population, except 
temporarily during the nesting season. 

A fairly near connection of the heron, the now rare spoonbill, 
occasionally strays to Pevensey Marshes. Although never now 
nesting in England, as it used to do, the snowy spoonbill makes 
an occasional pilgrimage in May, June, or July. In East Anglia 
these birds have become familiar in recent years on Breydon 
Water, near Yarmouth, and, with the protection they are afforded, 
may possibly even attempt to nest again in Britain. In Sussex 
they are scarcer. Still, they occasionally pay our marshes a sur- 
prise visit. A specimen, shot, I regret to say, a few years since on 
the eastern part of Pevensey Level, is to be seen, stuffed, at the 
inn near the sluice. 

Many interesting birds, some resident, some merely migra- 
tory visitors, are to be seen on the marshes and their shore- 
line. Snipe and wild duck are fairly common, teal and widgeon 
occasionally met with. In hard winters many of the rarer wild- 
fowl] and sea-ducks become familiar. In the hard and prolonged 
frost of January and February 1895, wild geese were to be found 
in many parts of the Marsh. So tamed were they by cold and 
starvation that they were actually seen resting in the garden of a 
Marsh farmer, and could have been shot from one of the homestead 
windows. Not many were killed; they were, as a farmer’s son said to 
me, too poor to be worth eating. Many rare sea-ducks were about 
the coast at the same time. I remember that while skating near 
the sea, within a mile of Eastbourne, on some flooded hollows amid 
the wide expanse of shingle known locally as the ‘ Crumbles,’ wild- 
fowl flew over the heads of the crowd of skaters on several occa- 
sions; among these I noted that beautiful duck the Golden-Eye. 
This strange expanse of pebble beach, the Crumbles, runs from 
Pevensey to Eastbourne, and is about three miles in length by 
three-quarters of a mile at its widest part. It has many attrac- 
tions for wild birds, and at one time I imagine the stone-curlew, 
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or thick-knee, sometimes called Norfolk plover, found an excellent 
breeding-place here. Rabbits are abundant, and hares betake 
themselves hither when too hotly pursued on the scent-holding 
pastures of the adjacent Marsh. In summer the handsome sea- 
poppy, or horn-poppy, blooms here abundantly, and its delicate 
yellow flower and the fine blue of a wild borage show notably 
against the grey glare of the interminable shingle. The sea has 
much receded along this part of the coast, and whereas in old 
times ships rode at anchor close to Pevensey Castle, it is now 
nearly a mile from the walls of that stronghold to the shore. 
Along the coast-line of the Marsh many notable and some rare 
birds are to be seen at different seasons of the year. Flights of 
dunlin, wheeling in the winter sunlight like little clouds of drab 
and silver, or running briskly along the edge of the tide, are 
familiar objects. I have noted along the quiet shore-line between 
Pevensey and Little Common, redshanks, sanderling, stints, 
knots, and grey phalaropes. These last are rare visitants, which 
occasionally rest here on their way south. The grey phalarope is 
one of the most interesting birds that visit our shores during 
autumn and winter. Breeding in Spitzbergen and other remote 
places within the Arctic Circle, it may be seen during summer 
swimming contentedly among the icebergs off the coast of Green- 
land and other frigid shores. It has been observed as far south as 
Chili and New Zealand. As with the divers, the legs are com- 
pressed ; the toes are coot-like, with curious lobed webs. In size 
the bird is somewhat bigger thanadunlin. These birds are usually, 
on their first arrival, extraordinarily tame, and, unfortunately 
for themselves, are easily shot. On shore and in flight they 
look extremely like sandpipers, and are occasionally mistaken for 
them. They are most expert swimmers. The red-necked pha- 
larope is a much rarer visitant. I shot one morning a black tern 
and that elegant little wader the pigmy curlew, or curlew sand- 
piper. Gulls and terns are, of course, constantly fishing along 
the coast. Two elegant plovers, the ring plover and the gray plover, 
are to be noted. The ring plover is to be constantly met with, 
running with twinkling feet along the wet sands; the gray plover 
is not a common visitant, but is occasionally to be seen. Oryster- 
catchers are not uncommon. On the Marsh itself, besides many 
small birds, snipe, wild-fowl, herons, partridges, and the green 
plover, which nests here commonly, are familiar ; the hen harrier 
is now and again to be noted. And at intervals peregrine falcons, 
which breed in the cliffs not a dozen miles away—I will not indicate 
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precisely where, for obvious reasons—sweep over the wide level. 
I am told that Montagu’s harrier and the marsh harrier have been 
seen on Pevensey Marshes; these rare wanderers I have myself 
never had the good fortune to set eyes on in this locality. 

It is curious to note with what extraordinary regularity the 
hooded crows appear and disappear in this part of Sussex. These 
birds come to the marshes for the winter, arriving from the north 
about the middle of October, and leaving towards the end of 
March for their spring and summer quarters in Norway and else- 
where. In the mild winters experienced during the last few 
years the sea-going ducks have been less common than in harder 
seasons. Black scoters, often called ‘ black duck,’ are exceptions, 
however ; they are constantly to be seen in Pevensey Bay. In 
January of this year (1902) I watched some two hundred of them, 
riding easily on the tide 200 yards from the shore. These birds 
are, of course, wretched eating, and are not worth powder and 
shot. So fishy is their flesh that in Catholic countries it is 
permissible to eat them during Lent. But even a good Catholic, 
one would imagine, must be very hard up for food to dine off a 
scoter. 

One of the features of Pevensey Marsh is an old-fashioned 
pack of foot harriers, which in winter rouses the blood of the 
inhabitants and enlivens the landscape. By reason of the in- 
numerable dykes which bisect it, the Level is practically inacces- 
sible to foxhunters. Horses cannot compass these deep and 
trappy dykes, and broken backs would be too often the result if 
men attempted to ride the country. With foot harriers the Marsh 
is perfectly feasible, and many a stirring run is enjoyed by the 
hearty farmers and yeomen who principally support the pack. 
The younger sportsmen follow hounds pretty closely, and some 
first-rate long jumping is to be seen. Occasionally you may 
notice a thoroughbred Marsh lad negotiating the dykes with a 
leaping-pole, having at the end a flat button of wood. The elder 
sportsmen carry long five-foot staves, locally called ‘bats,’ by the 
aid of which they are able to cross the slippery and narrow pieces 
of wood which here and there are thrown across the ditches and 
act as bridges. The Marsh hares are extraordinarily stout, and 
stand before hounds, I am inclined to think, even better than 
their brethren of the Downs. They are extremely plentiful—too 
plentiful, in fact, in some places—and sport is never lacking. The 
hounds employed are old-fashioned English harriers, standing 
about nineteen inches. They show a good deal of the ancient 
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southern hound type, and have rich, deep voices, which may be 
heard far across the levels. A few ladies patronise the hunt, and, 
nathless the deep dykes and wet going, seem to enjoy the sport as 
keenly as their fellow-hunters of the sterner sex. Here hare- 
hunting may truly be said to flourish in the old-fashioned manner. 
Hares are not coursed to death, as is too often the case with dwarf 
foxhounds—the quarry has a fair chance for her life—and runs of 
an hour and a half or two hours are not uncommon. I know of 
no part of England where hare-hunting may be more thoroughly 
enjoyed than with the Hailsham Harriers on Pevensey Marshes. 
Plenty of hares are killed ; during the season of 1900-1901 some 
thirty brace were accounted for by this pack. At the eastern end 
of the Marsh the Bexhill Harriers, a mounted pack, descend 
periodically from their higher country on to the Marsh pastures ; 
but, as I have indicated, the Level is not by any means adapted 
for hunting on horseback—that is to say, when hounds run hard. 

The Marsh graziers, besides being good sportsmen, are, like 
most of their fellows throughout England—one may say through- 
out Britain—among the most hospitable people in the world. It 
seems a real pleasure to these hearty, downright souls to welcome 
hunting folk and set before them every good thing in the way of 
eating and drinking that their homesteads can produce. They 
are few in number, grazing being an occupation in which small 
holdings can have little part or lot. Some of these families and 
their forebears have lived in the same homesteads for genera- 
tions. They have strange tales, handed down from their fathers 
and grandfathers, of the old smuggling days. I gather from these 
narratives that there dwelt in the eighteenth century scarcely a 
single farmer in this locality who was not in some way or another 
mixed up in the free-trading business. Men between fifty and 
seventy have told me, with a keen twinkle in their eyes, how 
their grandfathers evaded the exciseman, and sank their ankers of 
spirits in the Marsh dykes, or hid them in stacks or other con- 
venient places. All this coast-line seems to have been, like that 
of Romney Marsh, peculiarly adapted for running contraband 
cargoes. The Sussex smugglers were bold and desperate fellows, 
and were little inclined to stick at trifles. They were accustomed 
to oppose force by overwhelming force, and usually got the better 
of the preventive officers. So recently as the year 1822, on the 
1lth February, three hundred of them, says Mr. W. D. Cooper, 
in an interesting paper printed in the Suss. Arch. Coll., ‘went to 
Crow Link, near East-Bourne, to land a cargo, but were stopped 
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by a signal from the sentinel ; four nights afterwards they landed 
at Cliff Point, Seaford, three hundred half-ankers, losing only 
sixty-three and a horse. On the 13th (two days later) they attacked 
the sentinel at Little Common (near Pevensey Marsh) with bats 
(thick ash poles about six feet long) ; he, however, shot a smuggler 
with his pistol. The boat made sail from the land, and a coach 
and six, which was waiting at the back of the beach, drove off 
empty to Pevensey.’ The last of these encounters seems to have 
occurred in this neighbourhood in 1833. ‘The smugglers, having 
killed the chief boatman of the local Blockade Service, formed 
two lines on each side till their cargo was run, and then left, not, 
however, without several of their party having received wounds. 
All escaped capture.’ 

Sussex longshoremen seem to have shared with Cornishmen 
an evil reputation for wrecking as well as smuggling. Congreve 
says of them, in some of his least elegant verse :— 


Sussex men that dwell upon the shore 

Look out when storms arise and billows roar, 
Devoutly praying, with uplifted hands, 

That some well-laden ship may strike the sands, 
To whose rich cargo they may make pretence. 


Besides the graziers about the Marsh, a number of men, known 
locally as ‘ lookers,’ are employed by distant farmers who hire or 
possess grazing on the Level. One or two of these live on the 
Marsh itself; others dwell in the villages or hamlets near. The 
‘lookers ’ are a kind of bailiff, who keep an eye on the cattle put 
under their charge. They and the sturdy labourers who keep the 
dykes clean know more about the Marsh and its nature than any 
others. Where the wild duck lie, where the snipe are plentiful, 
the nests of partridge and green plover, the seats of hares—all 
these things are to them as an open book. It is natural enough 
that followers of the harriers should wish to be, as they usually 
are, on terms of friendship and amity with these people, im- 
portant personalities as they are of the Marsh and its vicinity. 

Marsh floods are not so frequent or so great as they used to 
be. The sluices at Pevensey and elsewhere were carefully 
improved and repaired in 1804, when troops were encamped all 
along this coast, and Napoleon’s invasion was momentarily 
expected. These enable an excess of water to be passed away 
seaward. If the French had landed, the whole level would have 
been at once flooded, and the difficulties of the enemy would have 
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been added to by water as well as fire. Yet occasionally an abnormal! 
and sudden rainfall will still flood the Level, farms are cut off, and 
their inmates have to reach the mainland in boats. Three or four 
years ago such a thing happened, and Horse-eye, Chilley, and one 
or two other homesteads were isolated. It is not difficult to 
understand how places like Horse-eye and Chilley gained their 
titles. They are little eminences in the Marsh, which in the pre- 
Norman days, and probably long after, were more often than not 
mere eyots or islands in the waste of flooded marsh. Eye—an 
islet—is of course much the same word as the Norwegian ¢, pro- 
nounced ew. Horse-eye, being the most considerable elevation in 
the Marsh, was no doubt the islet where, in time of inundation, 
the horses, the most valuable and important of the country 
people’s stock, found safety and grazing. Chilley, where another 
homestead stands, was, I imagine, in those far-distant days often 
completely submerged, while the brow of Horse-eye stood bravely 
above water. Pevensey, Langney, Rickney, all Marsh places, owe 
their terminations to the same fact, and were beyond doubt 
elevations or islets in the waste of fen. 

The flat, green level of Pevensey Marsh is typically English, 
one might almost say typically South Saxon. It lacks the width 
and space and foreign aspect of the Norfolk Broad country, or the 
spreading marsh lands of Holland. The friendly pleasant hills 
encircling it smile always a kindly welcome to the occupant, and 
break the feeling of utter loneliness. The seascape gleams 
familiar beyond the low line of shingle. Here one can be com- 
pletely alone with Nature in her calmest and most attractive mood, 
without the sensation of being banished from mankind. In 
certain parts of the South African interior, notably amid the 
endless plains of Ngamiland, the enormous void of sky, the never- 
ending flats, sun-scorched and burning, seem at times almost 
terrible in their monotony. Here upon this green English marsh 
there is no feeling of that sort. Nature is friendly, confiding. 
You may seek her secrets, spend hours and days in her company ; 
her face is nearly always placid, soft, reposeful. The breeze blows 
pleasantly from the sea ; the plovers flap overhead, calling at you 
or upon one another with high voices; the heron fishes undis- 
turbed yonder as you pass along; even the reed bunting and his 
wife, just now busy with their nesting arrangements, seem to 
know that the Marsh spells peace and restfulness. A summer 
day spent amid these quiet Sussex pastures, with their pure air, 
their homely beauty, and their complete repose, is no bad thing 
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for any man. A day here in winter, with the deep, mellow cry 
of harriers sounding over the leas, is in its way as fine a tonic 
as any healthy-minded person shall desire. If, like the writer, 
you can still run and leap a dyke, you may enjoy to the full as 
merry a hare hunt as any part of England can still offer you. 


H. A. BryDEN. 
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CHAPTER III. t] 
THE PAWNS OF STATECRAFT. 
RINCE EBERHARD sat between Ludwig and Pére Joseph 8 
thinking that he had never known two men so clever and so 
considerate. He had found already what dangers beset a State q a 
that had no friends ; yet here they were pressing his own salvation 1 


upon him as if it were a kindness to them. They could forget 
how proudly he—pho! it was not he, but Karl—how proudly that 
obstinate boy, Karl of Erbach, had flung their advances back. 
They vied with one another in favours ; the Capuchin even gave 
Ludwig a sharp rebuke for expecting too much of Solgau. Here 
was a chance for a wise man to take, now he had freed himself 
for a moment from that foolish boy. 

‘Well, Henri, I trust it was a good game,’ said Lormont, 
coming into Pére Joseph’s room. Turenne looked up: 

‘I held no cards,’ said he with a laugh. 

‘Cards? Oh, passable legs, good shoulders, and a hang-dog 
face. Surely they served for a Lichtenstein ball? Ah!’ he 
yawned—‘ and I, your unhappy double, am sleepy yet!’ He flung 
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himself carelessly on a couch and yawned again. ‘My dear 
friend, I have spoken ten words to your one,’ said he. Turenne 
looked up : 


‘Is she to marry him ?’ he asked fiercely. 

‘ The question lacks clearness,’ Lormont drawled. 

‘Ludwig and the Princess !’ 

‘Our very dear friend Ludwig—and that girl with the 
Virgin’s face? I trust some god may forbid!’ said Lormont, and 
he sat up. 

1 Copyright 1902 by Longmans, Green & Co. 
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* You have heard nothing ?’ 

‘No word: do the gods allow the devil to marry an angel ? 
That is not wise.’ 

‘It is not a jest, Lormont?’ said Turenne sharply. 

‘I believe not. I think that is why I am annoyed.’ 

The two men sat silent for some time. 

‘You had not seen her before, Henri?’ asked Lormont. 
Turenne shook his head. ‘ Only yesterday,’ murmured Lormont, 
and patted his ruffles. 

The door opened and Pére Joseph came in. Both men rose 
in silence watching him keenly. They heard the two soldiers 
ground arms in the corridor. The Capuchin looked from one to 
the other. 

‘Is there news ?’ said he. 

‘That is for you to tell us, sir,’ said Turenne. Pére Joseph 
sat down heavily. 

‘Yes; I have news, he answered. ‘Lichtenstein and Solgau 
are allies of France and—each of the other.’ He looked at 
Turenne. 

‘The terms?’ said Turenne hoarsely. ‘The terms?’ 

‘A hundred thousand livres a year from France.’ Turenne 
gripped the table. 

‘Between Solgau and Lichtenstein ?’ he asked. 

‘The Prince von Lichtenstein marries the Princess Dorothea,’ 
said the Capuchin slowly. 

‘ That is part of the treaty ?’ 

‘I wrote it.’ 

Turenne’s face was white with pain and rage. 

‘ Work for an envoy of France!’ he cried. ‘You would marry 
that child to the blackest scoundrel in Germany, suckled on vice 
and , 





‘ The Vicomte de Turenne forgets that he is under my orders,’ 
said Pére Joseph quietly. 

‘The Vicomte de Turenne remembers that he is a gentleman,’ 
cried Turenne. ‘Faugh! Your Church makes flesh and blood, 
and you may traffic in it if you will. But I am not of your faith, 
and I will have no part in it.’ He tore off his sword and flung 
it clashing on the table. ‘That came from you. Keep it 
for causes like yours!’ He stood with clenched hands biting 
his lip. 

Pére Joseph tapped his fingers quietly on the table. 

‘What say you, Lormont ?’ he asked. 
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‘I always agree with Turenne, sir. It is less trouble,’ drawled 
Lormont, and bowed. 

‘Have I leave to go?’ said Turenne coldly. 

‘Wait!’ said the Capuchin. He paced up and down the 
room slowly twice. ‘I see why I cannot blame you, Henri,’ he 
said. ‘Iam sorry that you are wrong.’ He came to the table 
and spoke in a low voice, leaning towards Turenne. ‘For if the 
work had been mine I think I might have undone it. But that 
marriage was made by the Princess Dorothea’s consent last night. 
I had not thought of it.’ 

Turenne clutched at the table to steady himself, and he turned 
to Lormont. 

‘So here is the end of yesterday’s comedy!’ he said with a 
cold smile. 

Pére Joseph opened the door and beckoned to them. The 
two men followed him like children. They passed along to a 
window in the other side of the castle. The Capuchin stopped 
and looked out; then he took Turenne’s arm, drew him to the 
window and pointed. Thirty feet below on the terrace sat 
Dorothea and Ludwig. His hand was half hidden in her golden 
hair and she looked up smiling into his face. He bent his head 
and kissed her again and again. Turenne stepped quietly back. 

‘I made a mistake, my father,’ he said, and his voice was 
steady and cold. 

‘Give me your arm, Henri,’ said the Capuchin, and Lormont 
fell behind as they walked back together. Lormont sighed. 

‘So angels are fools!’ said he. ‘I wonder—is God ?’ 

A little while afterwards as Pére Joseph and Lormont sat 
alone, Lormont looked up from a half-written despatch. 

‘Do you think, sir, the Princess Dorothea is the only piece 
in Prince Ludwig’s game?’ he asked quietly. 

‘There are pieces that will not be played, Lormont,’ said 
the Capuchin. He drummed with his hand on the table. ‘It 
is lucky for the Prince von Lichtenstein there is no man in 
Solgau.’ 

‘Our faithful ally plays high,’ said Lormont thoughtfully. 

‘If he dices with God? Ay, but the dice are loaded,’ Pére 
Joseph answered. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE MAN IN SOLGAU. 


Tae Baron von Rosenberg swung himself heavily down from his 
horse in the courtyard of Solgau Castle. For a moment he 
looked away to where the grey walls and red roofs of Rosenberg 
lay among the western woods, then he turned on his heel and 
walked slowly up the stone staircase with clashing of spurs and 
sword. He found the Count of Erbach alone. 

‘ Well, Karl, and how goes it at Solgau?’ he asked, as he sat 

on a creaking chair. 
: ‘You have come from Lichtenstein ?’ said Karl sharply. 

‘Yes, I’ve come from Lichtenstein,’ the Baron answered 
gruffly, and he did not look at Karl. 

‘And how is the good Prince Ludwig ?’ 
j ‘The—the good Prince Ludwig,’ said the Baron stammering, 
‘is—is more like a cat than ever,’ he growled; and Karl saw 
i that his tidings were bad. 
Hy ‘Well, how did you fare?’ Karl said slowly, watching his 

voice. 

‘Prince Ludwig, he gave us a dinner and he drank our 
healths, and he gave us a dance and—I have a message for you, 
Karl,’ said the Baron, looking at the table. 

‘From Prince Eberhard?’ said Karl, though he guessed the 
answer. 

‘Ay,’ said the Baron von Rosenberg. He walked to the 
window, and spoke with his back to Karl. ‘ You are to take 
command of the army and join the Duke of Weimar.’ There 
was no answer for a minute, and the Baron von Rosenberg felt the 
silence. 

‘Is that all?’ said Karl quietly. He saw that his father’s 
work and his own were to be all undone. Solgau to be a play- 
thing for Croat and Walloon, the war-blight to spread over all 
the land—so his brow was bent and his face set as he said very 
quietly: ‘Is that all?’ 

And the Baron von Rosenberg, still looking out, said : 

‘Dorothea marries Ludwig.’ 

Karl of Erbach said nothing. 

The Baron von Rosenberg glancing round at last saw the 
outline of his heavy square chin and jaw and his brown strong 
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hand lying tight clenched on the table and nodded to himself. 
The door opened and Yolande ran in with a happy light in her 
eyes : 

‘Ts it true, father?’ she cried. 

The Baron von Rosenberg turned and smiled against his 
will: 

‘Ay, we go to war, lass,’ said he. 

Karl looked at her as she stood with her deep grey eyes 
sparkling, and her full curving lips parted, her breath coming a 
little quickly, and her white hands clasped on her breast; and 
his frown grew darker. 

‘Now, now ’ she cried joyfully, and she looked at Karl 
and stopped and blushed. Karl rose and thrust his chair back. 

‘Now the Lady Yolande will have a chance to see murdered 
peasants all over Solgau,’ said he. 

She grew pale and her eyes flashed : 

‘ Not while the Count of Erbach is so brave,’ she answered. 

The Baron struck in : 

‘The Prince von Lichtenstein marries Dorothea, Yolande,’ 
said he. ‘We are allies of France and of Lichtenstein,’ he went 
on, talking to keep them both silent ; ‘the monk, Pére Joseph, 
was at Lichtenstein. The treaties are signed ’ and his stock 
of words failed. 

‘I think she is fortunate,’ said Yolande slowly. 

‘My God!’ Karl groaned; he groped blindly for the door 
and went out. He had lost his work and his love. 

When he was gone the Baron von Rosenberg came and stood 
beside Yolande and laid his big hand on her shoulder : 

‘You make a mistake, lass,’ he said, and he shook his head. 

She blushed darkly, and leant against her father : 

‘No, dear; I know—I know,’ she murmured; ‘and I—I 
would only make him be great, she said with faltering lips. 
‘He could’; and as she looked up into her father’s face her eyes 
were heavy with tears. 

‘He is right, lass, and you are wrong,’ said her father sternly. 
Her eyes opened wide with surprise. ‘You are wrong,’ he 
said again with a frown. Then his face grew kinder: ‘ And 
you—will be glad when you learn that,’ he said and patted her 
hair. 

‘No,’ she whispered. 

That night couriers sped all over the land of Solgau to muster 
the army of Prince Eberhard, and in the castle a light burnt 
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very late in the room where Karl of Erbach sat beginning to 
pull down what he and his father had built—the welfare of 
Solgau. 

When Prince Eberhard came back from his visit to Lichten- 
stein he brought with him Pére Joseph, that the Frenchman 
might learn the strength of his new ally. In the courtyard of 
the castle Karl of Erbach, Marshal of Solgau, stood with bare 
head to welcome his Prince. And to Pére Joseph he bowed very 
low. Together Prince Eberhard and the French envoy passed up 
the great staircase. 

‘And I am to command the garrison of Weissberg, Karl,’ 
whispered Max. 

‘It is a great post,’ said the Count of Erbach. 

‘And Dorothea? You've heard of Dorothea?’ 

“I pray for Her Highness’s happiness,’ said Karl, slowly, 
and they passed into the castle. 

‘Your Excellency must allow me to present to you the Count 
of Erbach, Marshal of Solgau,’ quoth Prince Eberhard with his 
hand on Karl’s sleeve. Karl and the Capuchin bowed, and each 
waited for the other to speak. 

‘I am honoured in greeting the Count of Erbach,’ said Pére 
Joseph. 

‘I regret that I have not had this honour sooner,’ Karl 
answered. 

The Capuchin looked at him keenly and Karl gave the look 
back. 

‘I believe, your Highness, we should all have been glad of 
the assistance of the Count of Erbach in our negotiations,’ said 
Pére Joseph, turning to Prince Eberhard. 

‘Certainly, most certainly!’ said Prince Eberhard solemnly. 
‘Karl would beyond doubt have been of the very greatest—very 
greatest—greatest—_’ And then Pére Joseph bowed and 
looked at Karl. 

‘My aid would have been most willing,’ Karl answered 
gravely, ‘but your Excellency is aware that some things are 
better done by a few at their ease.’ 

Beyond the Capuchin Lormont stopped in the middle of a 
yawn, touched his moustache delicately, and eyed the Count of 
Erbach. 

‘The Count of Erbach’s foresight is profound,’ said Pére 
Joseph. 

Kar] bowed, 
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‘I do not doubt we have found as true an ally in France as in 
Lichtenstein,’ said he. 

Prince Eberhard began a long speech of compliment to 
France, and the Capuchin smiled and bowed and seemed to listen. 
But from under his eyebrows he watched the Count of Erbach 
very closely. 

Lormont leant against a pillar : 

‘I incline to think,’ he said, and he yawned, ‘I incline to 
think, Turenne, that our holy father has met his match.’ 

Turenne smiled. 

‘Give the loser his fun, Lormont,’ said he. 

‘The——? oh, perhaps. But indeed, Henri, I think he 
should be a friend of yours.’ Turenne looked sharply at the lazy 
handsome face. 

‘It is well you are often right, Lormont. For you talk like 
a fool.’ 

‘I love to be in the fashion, Henri. I confess it is tiresome.’ 

‘ Why should that German be a friend of mine ?’ said Turenne 
sharply. 

‘Your voice is very harsh at times, Henri,’ sighed Lormont. 
‘ But—ah, yes—when I remember what I meant I will tell you. 
Oh yes—I think the most noble Count of Erbach hates our dear 
friend Ludwig nearly as much as you.’ 

Turenne’s cold grey eyes flashed. 

‘Why ?’ he said. 

‘Pray do not look so strenuous, Henri. Did you—ah!— 
observe how he spoke the name “ Lichtenstein ” ?’ 

Turenne looked with interest at the Count of Erbach, and 
Lormont followed his eyes lazily : 

‘But at least there is a man in Solgau,’ said he. 








CHAPTER V. 


THE GAMESTERS. 


ALL through the land of Solgau the drums and the trumpets of 
Prince Eberhard called men to his army. His banners were 
flying in the townships luring men on to follow those who were 
marching with the Count of Erbach to join Duke Bernhard of 
Weimar. From the walls of the castle of Solgau the Lady 
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Yolande had seen the great array march out, seen the flashing 
arms tossed high to salute Prince Eberhard, seen the stern sad 
face of Karl of Erbach in front of all. Now that what she longed 
for had come she was not very happy. For she began to think 
that Karl had grown gloomy and sullen because he was afraid to 
risk his fame in war. There were few men she had known who 
cared for such things as were most in Karl’s mind; and indeed 
she could not have found one other man in Solgau who loved the 
little State and understood it, who had worked for it and given all 
his strength to it as this man whom she was beginning to despise. 
So the wily old monk to whom Solgau was just a pawn in the 
game, who had seen the Count of Erbach but once or twice, as he, 
too, looked down from the battlements, knew far better than the 
Lady Yolande why the face of the man who loved her was sad. 
The girl sat there searching her heart and angry with herself as 
she put the question why her thoughts and her eyes still strayed 
to this man who had shown himself unworthy. Her cheeks grew 
hot because she could not keep a coward from her mind. For a 
coward he was ; of that she was sureenough. He was not, perhaps, 
afraid for himself; she would do him that justice, grant him the 
courage common to every peasant he led; but afraid he was for 
his fame. Afraid that the Count of Erbach might lose, if he 
came to be tested, those honours he had won so cheaply in peace. 
It might be that he was right ; so much had her judgment altered 
that she could believe now that the man’s greatness was but a 
sham after all. 

While these were the thoughts of the woman who at worst had 
loved him once, there was one not very far away from her, the old 
Capuchin, who found it in his heart to be sorry for the man whose 
work he had undone, whose life perhaps he had spoilt. He knew 
what Yolande had yet to learn, that the work of a man might be 
more to him than honours or life, sometimes even more than 
honour. And because he was a man with work well done behind 
him, and a man who honoured men of his own kind, he smoothed 
his gown over his knees and put Karl of Erbach in aspecial place 
in his memory. 

But Karl of Erbach who should have been thinking, surely, 
of himself or of Solgau was thinking just then of Yolande’s dark 
grey eyes. And then, as he turned his horse and rode away he 
made the Capuchin’s judgment right: he looked out over the fair 
countryside, he wondered if ever he would see it again as he left 
it, as he had made it; and he thought, and his face grew sterner 
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still, of his own six years of work and the work of his father 
before him. 

So the Count of Erbach marched away to join Bernhard of 
Weimar, and Prince Maximilian went to take command at 
Weissberg, the great fortress beyond the eastern border of 
Lichtenstein that Prince Ludwig held for France. Solgau had 
taken a hand in the game at last. 

Ludwig von Lichtenstein, who had played before, made ready 
quietly to play his cards. Two nights before his marriage with 
the Princess Dorothea the Prince von Lichtenstein went hunting 
on his eastern border, and on the morning of the next day, riding 
alone, he met a little party whose leader hailed him : 

‘Ha, well met, your Highness,’ he cried reining up his horse. 
‘ This is indeed a favour, but’—he lowered his voice as Ludwig 
came up—‘ the time is short for compliments. I found a hovel 
hard by, and my knaves dealt with its owner. It will serve.’ 

They came to a tiny cottage, and the newcomer posted his 
men about it. As he dismounted he nodded towards a body 
lying in the ditch.’ 

‘The fool showed fight,’ said he, and he laughed. They 
went in. 

‘And now—will your Most Noble Highness be good enough 
to inform your servant what all this means ?’ 

Ludwig smiled. ‘The Marquis Galeazzo does not under- 
stand ?’ he asked. 

‘I understand only one thing,’ said Galeazzo thoughtfully ; 
‘ you are playing false to one side. And I want to know only one 
thing—which is it?’ 

‘You are strangely blunt, Galeazzo,’ Ludwig answered. 

‘I use fine phrases to fools.’ 

‘I am indeed honoured,’ murmured Ludwig gently. 

‘And I keep bluntness for knaves,’ Galeazzo went on. * And 
I ask you again—what does this mean? If you can tell me— 
well.’ He paused and looked sharply at Ludwig. ‘And if not— 
perhaps better,’ he said slowly. Ludwig started. 

‘If you threaten > he began. Galeazzo waved his 
hand. 

‘I never threaten, said he. ‘If you will have peace with 
the Emperor, so be it. If you will have war, we can perhaps bear 
it. But, indeed, Prince Ludwig, you are tooi'clever a friend. 
The ally of the Emperor cannot be the ally of France.’ 
‘Not even if he hurts France?’ said Ludwig quietly. 
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‘Ah!’ said Galeazzo. ‘I have heard of a man who trusted 
your Highness. I think you murdered him.’ 

‘If my oath does not satisfy the Emperor,’ cried Ludwig. 

‘ Your oath has work to do in France.’ 

Ludwig said nothing. Galeazzo rose. 

‘My time is short,’ he said; ‘is it friend or foe, Prince 
Ludwig ?’ and still Ludwig was silent. ‘So; well, my felicita- 
tions on your marriage with the Princess from Solgau. Solgau 
and Lichtenstein under one crown,’ he said thoughtfully. ‘ What 
said Pére Joseph to that, Prince Ludwig? Will France allow 
that?’ Ludwig changed colour. 

‘Prince Maximilian is alive to succeed to Solgau,’ he said. 

‘Ah, at present!’ said Galeazzo carelessly, and he turned 
to go. 

‘Wait!’ said Ludwig sharply. ‘I would do much to assure 
the Emperor of my friendship.’ Galeazzo flicked his gloves. 

‘To wit ?’ he asked. 

‘If Weissberg fell into the hands of the Emperor, would the 
Emperor approve the union of Solgau and Lichtenstein?’ asked 
Ludwig. 

Galeazzo sat down and rested his head on his hand. 

‘That might be made part of a treaty,’ he admitted. Then 
suddenly he looked up. ‘Ah! Prince Maximilian commands at 
Weissberg !’ he said, and the two men looked into each other’s 
eyes. ‘So be it!’ said Galeazzo. ‘My despatches shall reach 
you. He rose and drew on his gloves. ‘I think you are wise 
in this, Prince ; but a man may be too much a knave, as well as 
too little.’ 

And as the Marquis Galeazzo rode back to Vienna he thought 
that some day it would be his duty to crush the Prince von 
Lichtenstein ; he smiled. 

A day afterwards Prince Ludwig married the Princess 
Dorothea. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE HONOUR OF FRANCE. 


Fate dealt very kindly with Prince Ludwig von Lichtenstein, The 
first subsidy from France was paid duly and without question. 
The Princess Dorothea was in his hands, and for a few 
weeks that was enough to make him content. So far his plans 
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had served him well; and he thought with an easy, ugly 
smile of the men he had beaten—the fool who was prince in 
Solgau, the Capuchin who had paid him, the sullen Count of 
Erbach, who feared to show his hate. For more than a few 
weeks the Princess Dorothea was very happy; and if Ludwig’s 
moods were sometimes hard to understand, she knew that she was 
not wise enough to be told of all the great affairs of state that 
busied the mind of the man on whom she lavished her beauty 
and her love. Anew loveliness came over her face, the childish 
delight in life and her own happiness that had shone once in her 
blue eyes passed away, and in its place was set the light ofa 
deeper happiness and a deeper joy—the joy of loving so noble a 
man as Prince Ludwig. But he did not see the change. So the 
months went by at Lichtenstein, till at last on one dark December 
morning, riding a lame horse, weary and travel-stained and alone, 
there came to the castle one who hung his head in shame as the 
guards stood aside to let him pass. He brushed the man aside 
who would have stayed him, and flung open the door of Prince 
Ludwig’s cabinet. Ludwig looked up angrily; then as he saw 
who it was his eyes dilated and his lips curled back from his 
teeth. 

‘I’ve lost it, Ludwig, I’ve lost it,’ groaned Prince Maximilian 
of Solgau, and he fell into a chair and hid his face from Ludwig’s 
eyes. Ludwig did not ask what he meant. 

‘You escaped ?’ he muttered half to himself. 

‘Yes, curse it, I escaped. Someone opened the eastern gate— 
early on yesterday—God’s curse on them!’ ILaudwig started 
forward. 

‘Who was it? You do not know?’ Prince Max, cowering 
in the chair, shrank from the glaring eyes and shook his head. 
Ludwig leant back again. 

‘How did you escape?’ he said harshly. 

‘The men were all out of hand—I got a few together—charged 
down the market place—they held us there—we broke through 
to the gate—Galeazzo charged us under the walls—he, he cried to 
them to spare me 

‘Galeazzo? Curse him!’ cried Prince Ludwig wildly. 

‘Ay, curse him,’ Max said bitterly. He rose wearily from his 
chair. ‘Ihave shamed Solgau,’ he said with his eyes on the 
ground. ‘Iam in your hands, Prince Ludwig. I do not want 
mercy. I shall never go back to Solgau.’ 

Ludwig eyed him coldly for a moment with a sneer on his lip 
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and a heavy frown marking his high narrow brow. Then, as he 
strove to patch up his plans again, the door slammed loudly behind 
him and— 

‘ What does this mean, Prince Ludwig?’ cried a harsh voice. 
Ludwig looked round. Staring down at him angrily stood a man 
with dark lean face and yellow blood-shot eyes. Ludwig did not 
answer. Paul, Baron de Creil, the French resident at Lichten- 
stein, dashed his fist down on the table. ‘ What does this mean ?’ 
he thundered. ‘Is it true, Weissberg lost ?’ 

‘It is true,’ said Max hoarsely. The Baron de Creil turned on 
his heel sharply. 

‘ And you have come back to tell us,’ he said with a sneer. No 
one answered. The Frenchman looked from one to the other, 
drew a chair to the table and sat in it. ‘So,’ he said quietly ; 
‘and now your Highness will be good enough to explain how 
Weissberg was lost to France.’ 

‘Tell him,’ Max groaned. Ludwig moved in his chair, 
smoothed his moustache, looked from under his eyelids at the 
Baron de Creil. 

‘Believe me, my dear Baron, no one regrets what has happened 
more than I,’ he said smoothly. ‘By some traitors whom Prince 
Maximilian does not know the east gate of Weissberg was opened 
to the Marquis Galeazzo. What more is there to tell? The town 
is taken—Prince Maximilian escapes.’ 

‘A pretty tale, cried the Frenchman. ‘A garrison of five 
thousand men fall without a siege—through traitors, says his 
brave Highness,’ and he pointed at Max. ‘And who were the 
traitors? His Highness cannot guess! So his Highness has lost 
five thousand men, and he alone has escaped to tell us. But 
indeed you are very fortunate, Prince Maximilian.’ 

‘I think, my dear Baron, you make too much of it,’ said 
Ludwig. ‘Such things will happen in war—have always hap- 
pened, and no man can tell why.’ The Frenchman turned on 
him. 

‘No one can tell why? But indeed, Prince Ludwig, you do 
me injustice,’ he cried. ‘I have known such things happen, 
and—I have hanged the man by whose grace they came to 
happen. I can tell why, Prince Ludwig; it is because some man 
is a traitor to France, and for traitors I am set here to watch—’ 
he stopped for breath. ‘So it seems I have found them,’ he 
added. 

Prince Max rose wearily. 
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‘The blame is all mine,’ he said. ‘You say well enough, I 
have betrayed my trust. The Prince von Lichtenstein is innocent 
as you. Do what you will.’ 

And then Ludwig gave him one sharp glance and looked 
covertly again at the Baron de Creil. 

‘Bah! brave words,’ cried the Frenchman. ‘So your High- 
ness will play the man of honour now the deed is done. Is there 
aught we can do will give us back Weissberg ?’ 

‘Prince Maximilian has spoken, Baron,’ said Ludwig quietly, 
‘and you have y 

‘ Spoken, yes ; oh, you can both speak well enough. I did not 
doubt that. And you can do, too; that I have seen. Bah! what 
is all this to the purpose? Will fine words give us justice on 
traitors ?’ 

‘Try me, try me,’ groaned Max, ‘and in God’s name have 
done.’ 

Ludwig started; the frown passed away from his face, and he 
looked sharply and openly now at the Baron de Creil. 

‘Try you?’ muttered the Frenchman with a puzzled look. 
‘ Ay, ay, that’s just. So be it, then.’ 

Ludwig sprang up. 

‘So it shall not be,’ he cried. ‘ Who are you to judge a prince 
of the house of Solgau? At least, I will have no part in it,’ he 
added more quietly. There was a pause, and then the Frenchman 
laughed harshly. 

‘ Ah, I see, a very pretty play,’ he said, with a sneer. ‘ He was 
to offer and you were to refuse. But, by the saints of God! 
Prince Ludwig von Lichtenstein, he has offered, and tried and 
judged he shall be.’ 

‘I am ready,’ said Max quietly, but the Frenchman did not 
heed him. He opened the door. 

‘Call the captain of my escort,’ he cried. He flung the door 
to and sat down again. ‘Ay, tried he shall be, Prince Ludwig, 
and you shall be one of his judges.’ 

And then Prince Ludwig changed colour and his under lip 
quivered : 

‘I—I cannot judge him,’ he stammered. 

‘But with you as judge he will have all justice—perhaps 
something more,’ said the Baron de Creil. ‘Are not you his 
defender, Prince Ludwig?’ and he laughed at Ludwig’s white 
face. The Baron de Creil believed that he hated all fools, and 
so he hated Prince Ludwig. But Ludwig, who hated few but 
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those who stood in his way, felt grateful to the Baron de Creil; 
and the colour came back to his cheeks as he made up his mind 
to the rest of the game. He looked from the Baron de Creil to 
the boy who sat listlessly in a corner of the room, and there was 
a smile on his lip for both of them. Prince Ludwig always 
despised his tools, as he had begun to despise Dorothea. But he 
had forgotten her now. 

The captain of the escort came in, a grizzled old soldier of 
many campaigns. 

‘ Court-martial,’ said the Baron de Creil shortly, with a wave 
of his hand towards Max. 

‘So,’ the captain answered. 

‘Prince Ludwig, may we make you president?’ the Baron 
asked. Ludwig shook his head. 

‘This court is none of my making,’ said he. ‘I am here, 
Monsieur le Baron, only to defend the Prince Maximilian.’ 

The Baron de Creil smiled. He would judge this case, he 
thought to himself, in his own way; and he would show the fool 
who called himself Prince von Lichtenstein that Paul de Creil 
was no man to trifle with. 

‘Prince Maximilian of Solgau,’ he said sharply, ‘this court is 
here to try you for ill-doing in the loss of Weissberg and its 
garrison to the enemies of France, Lichtenstein, and Solgau. You 
commanded at Lichtenstein?’ Max nodded. ‘ With a garrison 
of five thousand and a store of provisions and munitions of war ?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Max wearily. 

‘Yet on the morning of yesterday the enemy entered by the 
east gate and captured the town and the garrison—and you only 
have escaped to tell us?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Max, leaning his head on his hand. 

‘How did they enter ?’ 

‘The gate was opened.’ 

‘By whom?’ Max shook his head. 

‘God knows !’ said he. 

‘Who commanded the guard at the gate?’ A pause followed. 

‘I do not remember,’ said Max at last. 

‘When did they enter?’ 

‘I do not know; they were in the market-place when I was 
roused.’ The captain laughed gruffly : 

‘ Ho, ho, this commander!’ said he; and Max flushed. 

‘How did you escape ?’ 
‘T had broken out with a few men; Galeazzo charged us ; the 
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others were cut off ; Galeazzo told his men to spare me; I do not 
know why,’ said Max simply. ‘There is no more to tell.’ 

‘Ho, ho! a fine story,’ laughed the captain. ‘Why did 
Galeazzo spare you, mon prince ?’ 

‘God knows!’ said Max again, looking up at them listlessly. 
But the captain laughed. 

‘God knows much, does He not, monsieur?’ he said, turning 
to Ludwig. Ludwig moved in his chair. 

‘You have no more to say than this?’ cried the Baron de 
Creil; his prisoner seemed to him a fool as well as a traitor. 

The boy shook his head : 

‘T lost the town,’ said he. For a moment there was silence. 

‘Your sentence, captain ?’ said the Baron de Creil. 

‘Sentence ?’ said the captain, ‘Pho, there is but one’; and 
he growled out the old lanzknecht form: ‘ You shall take him to 
a green tree and tie him up by the neck so that the wind may 
blow under and over him and the sun shine on him for three 
days ; then shall he be cut down and buried according to the 
custom of war.’ 

But at last Ludwig sprang up : 

‘ By all the devils in hell that shall not be!’ he cried. ‘ Would 
you hang a prince ?’ 

‘No servant of his most Christian Majesty would hang a 
prince, whether of Solgau or Lichtenstein,’ said the Baron de 
Creil sharply ; but he spoke for himself and not others. ‘ My 
sentence is that the prisoner, Maximilian of Solgau, being found 
guilty of treason in his command at Weissberg, committed to him 
by France, Lichtenstein, and Solgau, be beheaded. And this I 
pronounce for the glory of God and the honour of France.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, it will serve,’ growled the captain. 

‘ What say you, Prince Ludwig? Content? Or shall we wait 
for the sentence of the envoy of his Majesty, Pére Joseph de 
Tremblay ?’ Ludwig bit his lip; the choice was a hard one. He 
would rather have no voice in the death and yet While he 
doubted : 

‘I accept it,’ said Max wearily. ‘Do not care for me, Ludwig,’ 
and Ludwig could not look at him. ‘Let it be soon, Ludwig; do 
not let Dorothea see. Tell her I—I accepted the sentence,’ said 
the boy. Ludwig dashed back his chair and went out. 

‘Woman !’ growled the captain to the Baron de Creil, with a 
nod of his head at the door. The Baron shrugged his shoulders 
and whispered behind his hand. 
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‘What, he too?’ said the captain and started up. 
‘ Perhaps,’ said the Baron de Creil. He suspected Ludwig of 
plotting with the prisoner. 





CHAPTER VII. 


FROM THE BOWER WINDOW. 


THE Princess Dorothea sat in the window of her bower with a 
song-book open on her knees. She turned the pages idly, 
stopped at a ballad which Ludwig had praised, and smiled at the 
words ; then with her eyes still smiling she looked out across the 
castle courtyard. A little troop of men marched out from 
the lower guard-room, and she saw them and sighed softly; they 
were part of the escort of the Baron de Creil, and the Baron had 
troubled Ludwig’s thoughts much, she knew, and made Ludwig 
peevish and gloomy, even a little unkind. So she thought, and 
then chid herself for thinking that Ludwig had ever been, could 
ever be, aught but kind. 

Outside her door rose suddenly the noise of whispering and 
shuffling of feet, and then there came in two of the women she 
had brought with her from Solgau, and each looked at the other 
and neither would speak, till one ran to the window. 

‘Ah, your Highness has seen?’ she cried, wringing her 
hands. ‘They are murdering your brother!’ Dorothea started 
up. 

‘Are you mad, Adelheid?’ she said quickly. ‘Prince 
Maximilian is at Weissberg.’ 

‘No, no, your Highness. Weissberg is fallen. Prince Max 
came here this morning. The Prince tried him—and the block— 
the block,’ she pointed wildly to the courtyard, ‘that is for 
him!’ Dorothea’s face was white as snow, and her eyes grew big 
with terror; she caught at her heart, trembling. 

‘Ah, it is not true! Tell me it is not true,’ she cried. 
‘Ludwig would not—would not—’ and Prince Ludwig stood in 
the doorway. She saw him, and with a low happy cry she ran to 
him and fell on his breast clinging to him. 

‘Ludwig, you would not suffer it!’ she murmured, and she 
looked up with tear-laden eyes to his face. But Ludwig’s eyes 
were on the women. 
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‘Out, fools, out!’ he said sharply, and they hurried away. 
Ludwig unclasped his wife’s arms, put her in a chair, and sat 
down beside her. 

‘You mistake, Dorothea, he said smoothly. ‘This is no 
work of mine. All the morning I have been striving hard to 
save your brother. It is not I who condemn him, it is France 

‘But you will save him, Ludwig?’ she cried anxiously, 
snatching at his hand. He put his thin fingers over hers and 
patted them gently. 

‘If it were for me to do, I would do it,’ he answered. ‘I 
cannot stand against France. And, Dorothea, he bade me tell you 
—he himself— I accept the sentence,” he said ; he admits it as 
just.’ 

‘Ah, Ludwig, you do not mean it! You will not let him be 
killed ?’ she cried. 

‘It is no doing of mine,’ said Prince Ludwig coldly still. ‘I 
have tried to stop it. I can do no more.’ 

She fell on her knees before him and caught both his hands 
in hers, and with her eyes running over with tears and the wet 
drops glistening on her cheeks and sobs shaking her round, white 
throat, she cried : 

‘ Ah, Ludwig, you say it to tease me! Say you say it to tease 
me! It is not true, youcannot do it! Ludwig, he is my brother, 
my brother !’ 

‘ He admits it is just: there is no more to say,’ said Ludwig, 
angrily trying to free his hands. But she drew them to her lips 
and kissed them, and pressing closer to him: 

‘ Ludwig, Ludwig, my love, my dear love, save him for me. 
Iudwig, you will ?’ she whispered. 

He tore his hands from her, and stood up. 

‘Enough child’s play,’ he said angrily. ‘The man accepted 
the sentence. I did not pass it, and I cannot recall it. If he 
had lived he would have lost his honour,’ said the Prince von 
lichtenstein very sternly. She looked at him wild-eyed, all 
amazed. All that was true in her world had turned false: 
Ludwig did not love her. 

‘Max, my brother, my brother!’ she murmured; but Prince 
Ludwig did not understand. 

‘It is better so,’ he said coldly; ‘and you will be the heiress 
of Solgau.’ 

‘Heiress of Solgau!’ she cried starting up, and with the 
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tears wet on her cheeks she laughed long and shrill, ‘ Heiress of 
Solgau !’ 

Below in the courtyard an order rang out sharply: she rushed 
to the window, looked out and ran to the door. Ludwig caught 
her. 

‘Sit down, girl, sit down,’ he said coldly. She struggled to 
pass him. He flung her off; she staggered and fell, and he went 
out and locked the door. Outside he stopped to listen; he 
heard her rise ; run to the door and beat at it wildly; run back 
to the window and look out; then to the door again, dashing 
herself against it. Again she was back at the window; she saw 
her brother come out, with hanging head and faltering steps, and 
at last her womanhood came to her aid and she screamed and fell 
fainting on the floor. Max on the way to death heard the scream 
and looked up; but the sight was spared him. Outside Prince 
Ludwig sighed placidly as he heard her fall and walkedaway. On 
the stairs he met one of her women, and he remembered to tell her 
that her mistress had fainted. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ORDERS OF THE BARON DE CREIL. 


THE block was set in the middle of the courtyard, a guard of 
Frenchmen posted around it, when, with a loud blare of trumpets, 
there rode over the drawbridge the Baron Hildebrand von Schwartz- 
see, seneschal of Lichtenstein, with a gay troop of riders clattering 
behind him. The Baron von Schwartzsee rose in his stirrups with 
an oath as he saw what things were being done in his castle with- 
out the good will of its seneschal, and he spurred up to the 
lieutenant of the guard. The lieutenant was bidding his men 
stand away from the prisoner as Prince Max prayed for the last 
time with a fat Lutheran pastor beside him. 

‘ Four paces rear,’ cried the lieutenant, hoarsely. 

‘Halt!’ thundered Baron Hildebrand. ‘Ten thousand 
fiends! Lieutenant, what’s this?’ His shout broke across the 
Lutheran’s prayers, and the pastor stopped and held up his hand 
for silence. 

‘Orders of the Baron de Creil, Baron,’ said the lieutenant. 
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‘Orders of the fiend, lieutenant. Is the Baron de Creil prince 
in Lichtenstein ?’ 

‘The Prince consents,’ said the lieutenant shortly. 

‘The Prince—eh?’ gasped Baron Hildebrand. He pushed 
his hat back and rubbed his forehead. ‘ What devil’s game is 
this ?’ he muttered to himself; and he turned and looked at his 
followers, but their faces were as blank as his own. 

. deal with this man not after the justice of men, but in 
Thine infinite mercy grant that he may come at last to Thy 
glory ’ said the Lutheran in his prayers. 

Then the Baron Hildebrand saw Prince Ludwig and spurred 
across the courtyard. 

‘Is this by your consent, your Highness?’ he said roughly, 
and waved his hand to the middle of the courtyard. 

‘ By my consent and the prisoner’s,’ said Prince Ludwig, using 
the boy’s shame to shield himself. 

‘For what is it done ?’ 

‘Prince Maximilian betrayed Weissberg to the Emperor,’ said 
Prince Ludwig in a cold steady voice, and met Baron Hildebrand’s 
eyes. The Baron rubbed his forehead again and stared at Ludwig. 

; and because the path of man is beset with the snares of 
the devil lay not this man’s follies to his charge ’ said the 
Lutheran. And the Baron Hildebrand still staring at his master 
said hoarsely : 

‘That is not true.’ Ludwig’s eyes flashed. 

‘I say it, Baron,’ he repeated. 

: O Thou who knowest all and rulest all things in the 
right way, for that the ways of men are hard, and this Thy 
servant’s burden over-heavy, grant that his sorrow and shame may 
turn to joy ’ said the Lutheran. : 

Baron Hildebrand’s right hand was feeling inside his cloak. 

‘You will not stop this?’ he asked fiercely. ‘ You will not 
stop this, Prince Ludwig ?’ 

‘He was judged by the Baron de Creil. It is to satisfy 
France. He accepted it,’ said Ludwig, less like a prince than a 
criminal. 

‘You lie,’ said the Baron ; he tore from his breast the great 
golden seneschal’s key and flung it down before Prince Ludwig’s 
feet. ‘Ido not serve liars.’ He swung his horse round sharply. 
But there was silence in the middle of the courtyard. Prince 
Maximilian of Solgau had gone to meet a juster judge than the 
Baron de Creil ; and the Lutheran, still on his knees, was praying 
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in words that were not heard by men a prayer older than his 
faith. 

‘Tet not the ungodly have his desire, O Lord: let not his 
mischievous imagination prosper, lest they be too proud.” ’ 

The Baron Hildebrand von Schwartzsee galloped out over the 
drawbridge to join Karl of Erbach. But none of his company 
followed him. 

So in the courtyard of the castle of Lichtenstein Prince Maxi- 
milian of Solgau was done to death, and the Frenchmen who 
served a priest of the Church went off to drink and gamble. And 
Ludwig von Lichtenstein, eating his dinner alone, smiled at the 
fools he had outwitted again. 

Late that night there came to the drawbridge, spurring hard 
because they had heard of the fall of Weissberg, some half-score 
riders. They bade the warder summon the captain of the French 
guard. The warder bade them go back whence they ‘came with 
growling sleepy oaths. At last, grumbling and swearing, he let 
down the fvotbridge and bade two of them come in, since come 
they must, and let the rest cool their heels and the horses till the 
morning. The two who came with faces muffled in their cloaks 
crossed the courtyard quickly to the lower guardroom, opened the 
door, and were greeted with a storm of curses. 

‘Mother of God! shut the door, spawn of Beelzebub, is this a 
night * the man who opened the door dropped his cloak from 
his face and entered. Then the room was very silent. He pointed 
to the door, and they stumbled over one another to get away. Two 

men lay drunk. 

‘Take these swine away, corporal,’ he said sharply. 

‘Yes, Monsieur le Vicomte ; assuredly Monsieur le Vicomte— 
it-is done, Monsieur le Vicomte,’ stammered the corporal. 

‘And send your captain to me,’ said Turenne. 

‘Yes, Monsieur le Vicomte ; assuredly, Mons 

‘Go!’ the man fled, and Turenne came back to the man who 
stood outside in the shadow. ‘ Will you enter, sir?’ he said. He 
placed a chair and Pére Joseph sat. ‘They are all safe here, sir,’ 
he said. The Capuchin nodded ; his eye wandered over the room 
and he rose, walked to the chimney piece and took from it a 
parchment with a heavy red seal. He read it, leaning forward to 
catch the candlelight; read it again, shading his eyes with his 
hand. Then he sat down heavily, held it out at arm’s length to 
Turenne : 

* Miserere mei, Deus,’ he muttered. 
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Turenne read it too: 

‘Maximilian of Solgau? The brother of Dorothea?’ 

‘Ay; and the heir of Solgau this morning,’ said the Capuchin. 

For the parchment said : 

‘ ORDER—that the prisoner Maximilian, called Prince of Solgau, 
being found guilty by us of treason in his command at Weissberg, 
committed to him by France, Lichtenstein and Solgau, be 
beheaded. And this we order for the glory of God and the 
honour of France. 

‘ CREIL. 
‘LEON DU PLEssIs.’ 

And in the corner of it in the lieutenant’s rough scrawl was 
written. ‘Done. Dec’. xxiv. Jean Armand.’ 

‘ Ludwig has not signed,’ said Turenne. 

‘There was no need,’ said the Capuchin with a sneer. 

Just then the captain came in a little flushed with wine. He 
stood by the door and saluted. The Capuchin beckoned him to 
come nearer. 

‘ You will explain—that!’ he said, and he held out the parch- 
ment with his finger on the name of Léon du Plessis. 

‘I signed it, your Excellency,’ he stammered. 

‘ Yes,’ said the Capuchin quietly. 

‘It was the sentence of the court, your Excellency.’ 

‘Of what court ?’ asked the Capuchin quietly still. 

‘Orders of the Baron de Creil, your Excellency. He and I and 
Prince Ludwig.’ 

‘Prince Ludwig did not sign?’ the Capuchin said with a little 
scorn coming into his voice. 

‘No, your Excellency. He said he was defending Prince 
Maximilian. Baron de Creil thought he was in the plot with 
Prince Maximilian.’ 

‘Ah! And you, captain?’ 

‘It appeared very likely, your Excellency. The place must 
have been betrayed, your Excellency. Only Prince Maximilian 
escaped . 

‘Did I ask you these questions, captain?’ said the Capuchin 
coldly. ‘Are you experienced in judging princes ?’ 

‘No, your Excellency.’ 

‘But you had no hesitation in condemning one ?’ 

‘Orders of the Baron de Creil, your Excellency.’ 

‘Did you protest, captain ?’ 

‘No, your Excellency.’ 
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‘Ah! You will not do this again—sergeant. You may go.’ 

‘But, but your : 

‘You may go, sergeant,’ said the Capuchin coldly; and 
Sergeant Léon du Plessis went out. In the doorway he stumbled 
against the Baron de Creil and cursed him. 

‘ Ah, your Excellency,’ cried the Baron, ‘I did not know you 
were to visit us to-night!’ He was meek to those who had power 
over him. 

‘So I had supposed,’ said Pére Joseph. ‘Sergeant du Plessis,’ 
he went on, and the baron started: ‘Ah, Sergeant du Plessis 
informs me that various things have been done by the orders of 
the Baron de Creil ; things that I do not quite understand. He 
tapped the warrant with his finger. 

‘That, sir? Why, this morning the fellow——’ 

‘You mean Prince Maximilian ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. He came here with a tale of having lost Weissberg 
by a surprise. A gate had been opened by traitors—the whole 
place lost without a blow. He alone had escaped, and that because 
Galeazzo bade them spare him.’ 

‘So you found him guilty of what ?’ 

‘Treason to France, sir. How should the place be taken and 
he escape? By the saints, I believe he and Ludwig were ina plot 
together—— ’ 

‘You did not condemn him ?’ 

‘In his own castle, sir? Your Excellency is jesting. But 
he defended the f.- Prince Maximilian; made excuses for 
him——’ 

‘He did not save him ?’ 

‘I would not have had it, sir.’ 

The Capuchin laughed. He looked with acold sneering glance 
at the Baron de Creil and said very quietly : 

‘ Fool!’ 








(To be continued.) 











At the Sign of the Ship. 


N weather like ours in the May-fly week, when ‘ the Nine Men’s 
Morris was filled up with mud,’ when cricket was out of the 
question, when trout misfielded the natural, not to speak of the 
artificial May-fly, the intellect is apt to decline on vain regrets. 
What I have written about the trout is a fact. Watching the 
May-fly as it stoically floats down the stream of life, I have 
recently seen the trout rush at it, miss it, push it a foot in front 
of him, go for it again, and miss it again, while the optimistic 
insect sailed carelessly on, and was swooped at by aswallow, which 
also misfielded it. The insect remained 


more than usual calm— 
She did not give a single d—n, 


as Miss Marjory Fleming sang long ago. Of course, in the 
circumstances, it was idle to offer a mere artificial fly to the 
trout. I did so, automatically, and the trout came at it, and 
missed it, again and again. Such is the influence of the weather 
in this ‘joyless June,’ even on trout. Monsieur Maeterlinck 
should write a long book on May-flies; they are a complicated 
symbol of human existence, like bees, but more interesting and 
beautiful. After incubating for a year, or perhaps two (I am no 
entomologist), the May-fly hatches out. As a larva it is chevied 
by trout; they ‘ bulge,’ I dare say they miss it. They do miss the 
artificial larva, a hackle, called ‘the straddle-bug’ by the learned ; 
they rush at the straddle-bug, but do not take hold. Then the 
real fly flits forth, and lives gaily but stoically, through its brief 
hour. The swallow swoops at it, like a dashing cover-point, and 
(in this weather) misses it. The trout waits for it like a wicket- 
keeper, his head emerges, his jaws snap—he misses it. I under- 
stand that May-flies make love—what a theme for Monsieur 
Maeterlinck! But I never saw any amorous effusions of the May- 
fly, except that one did try to flirt with my artificial fly, which 
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floated beside it. The scene was rather pathetic, for the real 
natural May-fly’s advances were not accepted by the stolid 
artificial combination of feather and hackle. It was a romance of 
May-fly life, and the natural insect looked rather disappointed. 
Then he became a ‘spent gnat ’—alas for this grey shadow, once 
a May-fly—and was again missed by the trout, who were entirely 
‘out of form.’ The weather does the mischief; in joyous Junes 
of sunshine the trout succeed in catching the natural, and in being 
caught by the artificial May-fly. 


* 7 
* 


The facts contained in the following lines are from a manu- 
script work, The Young Girl’s Book of Nature. The author 
insists that, in natural history, there is nothing like personal 
observation. The ordinary works on Ornithology rely on tradi- 
tion, and follow each other blindly. Indeed, on consulting 
accepted manuals of ornithology, I do not discover many of the 
interesting circumstances recorded by the independent young 
naturalist whose MS. I have ventured to treat with a certain 
freedom, never tampering with her facts, but adding a scientific 
atmosphere of Darwinianism. 


* ” 
7 


THE (SO-CALLED) COMMON OR GARDEN WARBLER. 


This fowl] is erroneously named in the works of mere closet- 
naturalists. ‘The Common or Garden Warbler’ is far from 
common, nor does it ‘warble.’ Scientists have been misled by 
the pronunciation of the name of the fowl. It derives its real 
title, not from the melody of its voice, which is not melodious, but, 
as we shall show, from the peculiarity of its flight. It is not the 
warbler, but the wobbler. The common name, warbler, with all 
that has been written on the charms of the song of the bird, is an 
etymological myth, arising from decay of language. 

Although its commonest haunt is in our gardens, in our very 
midst, it is such an extremely shy, quick bird in all its move- 
ments that it is very difficult to observe with any degree of 
accuracy. The nest of this bird is one of its most interesting 
features, so peculiarly well adapted is it for providing the bird 
with nutriment for its young. A few days before its completion 
it presents much the same appearance as the nest of the common 
hedge-sparrow, except that the outside is rather rough in con- 
struction. If you return in a few days’ time, however, you will 
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perceive a very striking change. For the whole of the outside 
will be covered with that very common and sweet-smelling flower 
called meadow-sweet. Now, as most people know, this flower is a 
great favourite with many small insects, and, as most people also 
know, the Garden ‘ Warbler’s’ food consists chiefly of small 
insects. In this way the bird has a constant supply of its 
favourite food close by, which saves it a great deal of time and 
labour in seeking for it. 

The situation of the nest is generally in some bit of old wall, 
where its colour renders it no easy matter to discover its where- 
abouts. The eggs are of a dirty yellowish white. It is very 
fierce, and has been known to show extraordinary boldness in 
defence of its young brood, twittering and flapping round the 
intruder’s head in such a manner as to cause a great many of its 
weaker enemies to beat a hasty retreat. The common shrew- 
mouse and the squirrel are its chief enemies, the former coming 
for the insects sticking to its nest, the latter for its eggs. The 
colour of the adult cock is yellowish brown, deepening into black 
on its back. 

The name of warbler is not, as we have said, derived from its 
song, which is merely a little sharp twitter, but from its flight. 
The supposed song of this fowl arises from its curious habit of 
blowing into little cracks in trees, which often produces a 
ludicrous sort of warble, rather like a caricature of a bird’s song. 

It is believed that its reason for doing this is to drive any 
insects there may be out into the open. This explanation would 
account for the fact that its warbling is only heard during the 
autumn and winter months, for of course it would have no need 
of this expedient in the spring and summer, when its curiously 
constructed nest would supply all, or nearly all, its wants. 

This bird has often been confused with the common hedge- 
sparrow, to which it does bear some resemblance, but there is one 
certain way of proving, even at a distance, whether it is a garden 
‘warbler’ or not. We have only to cause the little bird to take 
flight, and all doubt we may have had as to its species will be 
dispelled. For its manner of flight is almost exactly similar to 
the tumbler pigeon’s, such curious antics does it perform in the air, 
‘ wobbling,’ in the language of the peasantry. 

There are many other unusual facts about this bird upon 
which it would take many pages to dilate, but the most curious 
of all its habits is that of burying any dead ones of its species it 
may find. 


* * 
* 
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Here the young naturalist modestly pauses, without attempt- 
ing to explain the singular instinct which leads this fowl to 
decorate her nest with the flowers of the meadow-sweet, which, 
again, attract her insect food. As a Darwinian, I conceive that 
a garden wobbler, at some remote period, did this by what 
Mr. Darwin calls ‘a pure fluke,’ just as an early stickleback, by a 
similar accident, constructed a nest for her young, a thing rarely 
practised by fishes. The offspring of the original wobbler and 
of the first architectural stickleback were naturally of superior 
physical endowments, owing to the care bestowed on them by 
their parents ; the wobbler never being obliged to desert her nest 
in search of May-flies, March browns, and other insects, which 
came to her abode to feed—at least some insects did so: I do not 
feel sure about the May-flies. The offspring also inherited the 
habits of the parents, as usual, and consequently throve in the 
struggle for existence, while the houseless sticklebacks and meadow- 
flowerless wobblers naturally died out. In a similar way we are 
told that the male anthropoid ape always carries about his male 
offspring, while his lady carries the females, thus separating the 
sexes, and laying the basis of Mr. Crawley’s system of sexual 
taboo. You may conceive me to be a shameless and abandoned 
liar, but I refer you to Brehm, Théerleben, vol. i. p. 97, and to 
Dr. Westermarck’s History of Human Marriage, p. 13, 1891. 
The evidence is the report made to Mr. Diaird by the Malays, and 
conceivably you may not like ‘ Bardolph’s security,’ but it is in 
printed books. Again, sexual taboo and the germs of gentlemanly 
behaviour are found in the orang-utan of Borneo. The male does 
not share the sleeping-place of his mate and female offspring, like 
many savages. ‘The nests,’ says Lieutenant de Crespigny, ‘are 
only occupied by the female and young, the male passing the 
night in a fork of the same tree, or another tree in the vicinity.’ 
Thus early were developed the morals and manners of good 
society. That the wobbler buries dead birds of its own species (if 
correctly observed) points to a germ of totemism. The Athenians 
always buried dead wolves, and the Arabs bury dead gazelles, 
doubtless from respect to their toterus. The robins buried the 
Babes in the Wood, whose name (as I conjecture) was Robinson, 
they being of the robin totem. It is curious that animals rarely 
imitate the successful actions of their fellow-creatures. The 
sparrow does not decorate her nest with meadow-sweet (obvious as 
are the advantages), nor does the trout build, like the stickleback, 
a nest for her young, while the common wasp declines to take to 
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heart the lesson of the mason-wasp. What can cause this absence 
of imitation? It is greatly to be wished that M. Maeterlinck, 
deserting his bees, would turn his mind to these topics. My 
young naturalist could doubtless supply him with facts hitherto 


unobserved or unrecorded. 


* * 
” 


Another very odd fact about birds we find in the Bulletin de 
l'Institut Psychologique. The canary bird, with extraordinary 
freedom from vulgar prejudices, massacres its young if it thinks 
they are not going to do it credit. M. Kunckel offered his own 
experiences. He was happy in owning a pair of canaries, models 
of the domestic virtues. Their loves had been crowned with 
many sweet pledges, which they had reared in harmony. By 
accident, their nest was upset one day, and the naked nestlings 
fell on the floor of the cage. ‘A delicate feminine hand placed 
them carefully back in the nest.’ Time went on, the father and 
mother redoubled their attention. What was the horror, then, of 
M. Kunckel when, one morning, he detected Medea (the hen 
bird) dragging one of her dear ones from the nest, dragging it to 
the bath, and plunging the poor thing in the water till life was 
extinct! M. Kunckel did not interfere; scientific interest over- 
powered the sentiments of humanity. At dawn, next day, 
M. Kunckel was on the watch, and saw Medea repeat the opera- 
tion on a second nestling! The pair, however, were as kind as 
ever to the third child, and we do not learn that the cock canary 
took any part in the previous massacre. The third child came to 
years of discretion, and then M. Kunckel discovered that several 
of its claws were atrophied, probably as the result of the accident 
already described. He concludes that Medea had found out that 
the two other children were more seriously injured, and would 
grow up deformed, life a burden to themselves, and no credit to 
the family, while the child that was allowed to survive had every 
chance of a relatively prosperous existence, which, in fact, it has 
enjoyed. 


oa * 
os 


The evidence would have been better had M. Kunckel ascer- 
tained that the two victims, in fact, had been gravely injured by 
their early accident. M. Giard communicated other instances 
of deliberate infanticide by birds. Some kill their infants, in 
moments of danger, to preserve them from slaughter. ‘There is 
no way but this,’ as Virginius remarked when he dirked his 
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daughter. Mr. McLennan had a theory that very early man 
habitually killed his girls, as useless, and it was replied that such 
very early man had not sense enough to do so. But if canaries 
are so sweetly reasonable, why not early men? However, I 
incline that they were rather too reasonable to act thus, observing 
that women were very useful as domestic drudges and beasts of 
burden, even if not of much service in military affairs. 


ae * 
* 


It appears to me that the study of early mankind is getting 
itself tied up in a knot for want of precision of terms. The 
trouble began with ‘totems.’ Savages in many places were 
found to exist in groups, each of which had its protective object— 
chiefly animals and plants. Each object so considered gave its 
name to its group. The savages explained, by all sorts of fairy 
tales, the origin of their connection with their plants and animals, 
which, as a rule, they treated with some respect, and preferred 
not to destroy or eat. The usual law was that a man and woman 
of the same hereditary plant or beast name might not intermarry. 
The whole system was named ‘ totemism,’ from a North American 
Indian word for the protective plant, or animal, or what not, and 
for the group that owned it. The essence of the whole thing was 
that the plant or animal name was hereditary in the group which 
bore the name, with all its laws or tabus on food or marriage. 


* * 
* 


This looked intelligible enough. We knew exactly what we 
meant by a totem and a totem group. We also knew that among 
many savages each individual, at birth or at puberty, had chosen 
for him, or chose for himself, a private, special animal-friend, 
which, as a general rule, was not hereditary, though there are a 
few exceptions. This animal used to be called the ‘ medicine,’ or 
the ‘ manitou’ of the animal by writers on the American Indians 
—nobody called it the totem. There was, so far, no confusion. 
But writers have lately taken to styling this private animal- 
guardian of the individual his ‘ personal totem,’ and, as each sex, 
in Australia, has its special animal, we hear of ‘sex totems.’ 
Moreover, a set of tribes in Australia have name-giving animals, 
plants, &c., each lending its name to its group, but the laws of the 
game are quite different. These peoples do not inherit their 
totems: these are derived from groups of old souls, souls of one 
totem or another, which haunt certain places. A child gets his 
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totem name from the cat or duck or snake souls, which haunt the 
place where he or she was conceived. Under this system a man 
may marry a woman of his own totem. It works out thus: Say 
that Jones and Smith are totem names. As a general rule, Joneses 
and Smiths may not intermarry. But a Smith (male) may marry 
a Jones (female), and the children take either the father’s or 
mother’s name, according as the tribe reckons by male or female 
kin. But, in parts of Central Australia, Jones marries Smith. 
The child, if born in the Scott country, is a Scott, inheriting a 
Scott soul and name, or, if born in the Campbell country, is a 
Campbell, and may marry a Campbell. All this is so peculiar 
that perhaps it would be wise to give the Central Australian 
totems a distinct name, say the native name Thunthunnie. This 
would prevent confusion with the ordinary totems of America, 
India, and Africa. 
* * . 

Again, of the Australian thunthunnie groups, each works 
magic for the propagation and preserving of its own thunthunnie 
(any other name will do, but we may take that name for our pur- 
pose). Each thunthunnie group has its own ceremony for working 
this particular kind of magic. Now we know of plenty of more or 
less secret societies for working magic, in America or elsewhere, 
but I am not aware that such societies are confined each to the 
members of a special totem group as in Central Australia. 


* * 
* 


Across all this comes an essay by Major Powell, the Director 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology. Major Powell appears to 
speak officially for American anthropologists. He tells us that 
the Algonquin Indians ‘ used clay to paint the face and body with 
the heraldic devices of « growp of persons.’ An Indian would ask 
another, ‘ What is your clay ?’ and the answer conveyed to the in- 
quirer, at once, the group-name, the coat of arms, and the worship- 
ful objects—-plant, beast, &c., of the person to whom the question 
was put, or so I understand the case. The Algonquins used the 
word ‘ totem’ to denote the group, the group-name, the heraldic 
device, and the worshipful object—as I understand it. ‘In America 


totemism is considered a method of naming.’ 


s - 
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This is quite transparent, but can we ‘convert the proposi- 
tion’? Totemism ‘is a method of naming’ groups, which 
regard themselves, in each case, as akin. But are other methods 
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of naming other kinds of societies, or even individuals—totemism ? 
Is the method of naming an individual, or a society for magical 
purposes—totemism? Hitherto I have thought that it is not, 
that only the hereditary name of a group of supposed kin was 
totemic. But Major Powell assures us that ‘the name which the 
individual assumes at puberty is the totem name of the individual.’ 
But do the natives agree? If one Indian asks another ‘ What is 
your totem?’ does he mean, ‘What is the name that you 
assumed at puberty? Or, if he asks, ‘ Whatis your totem ?’ does 
he mean, ‘ What is the name of your magical’ (or ‘ shamanistic ’) 
‘society?’ ‘The names of the shamanistic societies are also their 
totems,’ says Major Powell; but do the Indians agree? I had 
thought not, whatever may be ‘the custom of American students.’ 
Is it not the case that, in an Indian shamanistic society there 
may be men of various groups and totems, wolf, deer, snake, and 
so on? This is not the case with the Australian thunthunnie 
groups, each of which, as a group, works magic only for its own 
thunthunnie. Their magic is a practical development of their 
thunthunnieism, of their own peculiar kind of totemism. ‘Sham- 
anistic societies must not be confounded with clans’ (that is, totem 
groups), says Major Powell; but who was confounding them ? 
Nobody, I fancy, till Major Powell averred that shamanistic 
societies had totem names, and so, in a sense, were totem groups. 
In the same way, each Australian thunthunnie group has certain 
definite sacred objects, oval-shaped, and decorated, of wood or of 
stone, called chwringas. The American Indians have large and 
diverse assortments of sacred objects, used for magic by the sha- 
manistic societies. But these are of many kinds, not of the 
churinga kind alone, and the thunthunnie group is not a sha- 
manistic society, though it works magic for its own thunthunnie— 
that is, among certain tribes. Confusion comes of confounding 
the American and the Australian sets of different facts, which we 
are not doing. Much more confusion is caused when the names 
of civilised Greek, Latin, and Celtic social units, ‘ phratrias,’ 
‘ tribes,’ ‘ gentes,’ and ‘clans,’ are applied to savage social units. 
We do, indeed, need ‘a system of naming,’ for lack of which 
anthropology, at this hour, is like a tangled casting line caught 
up in a thorny rose-bush (Major Powell’s essay is in Man, 1902, 
No. 75). 
* = * 

Mr. Birrell’s Hazlitt, in ‘ English Men of Letters,’ is, perhaps, 

not all that one had expected from so very delightful an author. 
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Hazlitt is nearly as much of a puzzle as Swift. On his death-bed 
he said, ‘I have had a happy life,’ yet almost anybody who 
knows about his fortunes would think his life extremely unhappy. 
Between marriages and love affairs, and eternal quarrels, and lack 
of success on a measure with his powers, and poverty, and con- 
tumely, and that seva indignatio which embittered him, he 
seems to have been not much more happy than Swift. Yet he 
had a tremendous power of enjoyment; whatever he did, he 
‘done it with a zest,’ from painting to metaphysics and from 
metaphysics to Fives, and to love of letters and of the drama. 
Probably he felt, at the end, that his enjoyment did more than 
overbalance his wretchedness. Always in a quarrel, he probably 
enjoyed a quarrel. My own Hazlitt is that of Mr. Patmore’s 
reminiscences. He knew Hazlitt well, and perhaps Mr. Birrell 
makes rather too little use of that source. Again, it is not easy, 
and perhaps not profitable, to go deep into the details of Hazlitt’s 
existence. Mr. Birrell seems (160 note) to believe, as I do, that 
Hazlitt wrote that article on Coleridge, in the Edinburgh Review, 
which so out-Blackwoods the ‘Blackwood’ article on Keats. 
Coleridge had been Hazlitt’s friend, his inspirer: he was a very 
great poet, much neglected, and—look at the review. He not 
only hit a former friend, about whom he should have been silent, 
if he could not praise, but every blow was ‘below the belt.’ 
I never read a line of the Liber Amoris, which seems to have been 
the result of an erotic insanity almost, but, while we may all run 
mad, we need not sell our ravings. It is a miserable life, viewed 
from without, but the pluck of Hazlitt made him take it for a 
happy one. Not a pleasant man, he was a charming writer, and 
the copious extracts given by Mr. Birrell must surely send to 
Hazlitt’s own books the people who have still before them the 
pleasure which these volumes contain. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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